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Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers’ | 
Association of Pennsylvania, wil! be held at Chambersburg, | 
Franklin county, on Tuespay, llth of Aueust, 1857, at} 
10 o’clock, A. M. 

It is not deemed necessary, that a lengthy appeal should 
be made to the Teachers and other friends of education to} 
attend this Association, comprising as it does, among its 
members, teachers from all parts of the State and of almost! 
every grade of school from the Primary Department of the| 
Common Schools to the Professor’s chair of our most noted | 
Colleges. Hence a formal notice of the time and place will 
be sufficient. 


Reports will be presented, by committees appointed at the | 
last meeting, on the following subjects : 

1. Relation between common schools and the higher in-| 
stitutions of learning—W. H. Batt, Philadelphia. 
2. Report on practical instruction of Christian morality in 
common schools—S. F. Colt, 

3. Can the instruction in the higher schools in rural dis- 


Towanda. 


| half—from the usual fare on the railroads, 
|sons attending the 


| 


in favor of per- 
Association. 


Certificates of membership can be »btained by addressing 


| William Roberts, Esq., No. 273, South 9th street, Philadel- 
_|phia, or the Treasurer, Amos Row, Esq., Lancaster. La-~ 
| dies need only send their names and addiesses, as they are 


entitled to membership without the payment of any contri- 


bution. Gentlemen are to transmit their names and ad- 
| dresses, with one dollareach. Applications as above should 
be made by both ladies and gentlemen immediately, in order 
| to insure the receipt of the certificate in time. 

Papers favorable to education throughout the State are re- 
spectfully requested toe copy this call—er to notice it such 
way as may seem best calculated to secure its object. 

B. M. Kerr, 

J. F. Stropparp, 
Isaac BLACK, 
A. D. Hawn, 
A. K. Browne, 

June 12, 1857. Executive Committee. 

The members of the Fxecutive Committee will meet at 
Chambersburg, on Tuesday, 11th of August, at 8 o’cl A. 

| M. for business purposes. B. M. Kerr, 

Pittsburg, June 12, 1857. Ch. Ex. Com. 
| Ne Y. State Teachers’ Association=--Change of 

‘Time. 

The time for holding the annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association at Binghamton,has been changed 
from July 28th, 29th and 30th, to August 4th, 5th and 6th. 


tricts, be made to bear on the agricultural improvement of | 
those districts ?—Dr. A. L. Kennedy, Philadelphia. 

4, €onditions and wants of the German schoo!s of Penn- | 
Tee Rev. Wm. A Good, Reading. 

The bright and dark sides of the Teacher’s profession | 
— George F. McFarland, Snyder. 

The claims of teaching to rank as a profession—J. P 
Wickercham, Lancaster. 

7. The relation of the body to the mind, or of physical to 
intellectua! training, in the system of education—Dr. A H 
Grimshaw, Delaware. 

8. The effect of general intellectual cultur: 
labor—Tho. H. Burrowes, Lancaster. 

9. Method of Teaching—A. Burtt, Pittsburg. 

10. Rights of Pupils— Albert Owen, Huntingdon. 

1. The Bibleas a means of education—Wnm. Brickley, 
Denrelee 

. The best method uf examining teachers in accordance | 

walale the School Law—Joseph Fell, Bucks. 

After the reading of these reports,—which in accordance | 
with a resolution passed at Rastiol burg, will each be limited | 
to thirty minutes,—the subjects will be open for general dis- | 
cussion. 

Teachers, County Superintendents, School Directors and 
other friends of education generally, are most respectfully | 
and earnestly invited to attend. | 

The citizens of Chambersburg have generously proffered 
their hospitality to all who may attend. 

Arrangements will be made for a liberal deduction—one- 


upon manual | 


To the Teachers of the United States. 


Tue eminent success which has attended the establish 


| ment and operations, of the several State Teachers’ Ass 4 
| ddas in this cbdntry, is tiie source of mutual congratulations 
among all friends of Popular Education. To th irect 
agency and the diffused influence of the Associations, 
more, perhaps, than to any other cause, are due t ‘ R 

improvements of schools in all their relations, 
intellectual and social elevation of teachers as a ¢ 
the vast development of public interest in ali that 
the education of the young. 
That the State Associations have already accomp:ished 
| great good, and that they are destined to exert a sti el 
and more beneficent influence, no wis ovpservel i¢ny. 
Believing that what has been done for States | Stute 
Associations, may be done for the whole country by a 
National Association, we, the undersigned, invite « w 
teachers throughout the United States to asser - 
delphia, on the 26th day af —¥ rust next, for the se of 
orgamzing a NATIONAL ,ACHERS’ ASSOC IATION, 
We cordially extend thisi invitation to all prac ers 
in the North, the South, the East and the We st. who are 
willing to unite in a general effort to promote the educa- 
tional welfare of our country, by concentrating the wisdom 


and power of numerous minds, and by distributing among 


g 
all the accumulated experiences of all; who are ready te 
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devote their energies and contribute of their means to ad- 
vance the dignity, respectability and usefulness of their call- 
ing; and who, in fine, believe that the time has come when 
the teachers of the nation should gather into one great Ed- 
ucational Brotherhood. 

As the permanent success of any Association depends 
very much upon the auspices attending its establishment, 
and the character of the organic laws it adopts, it is hoped 
that all parts of the Union will be largely represented at the 
inauguration of the proposed enterprise. 

T W. Vacentine, Pres. N. Y. State Teachers’ Assoc’n. 

D. B. Hacar, ‘© Massachusetts ‘ % 


W. T. Lucky, * Missouri 13 “ 
J. TENNEY, ‘* New Hampshire * ee 
J. G. May, © Indiana 6 os 
W. Roperrs, “ Pennsylvania ‘“ o 
C. Pease, ** Vermont 66 

D. FRANKLIN We tts, “ Iowa “ ™ 
A. C. Seicer, * Wisconsin - a 


May 15, 1857. 


g= The proceedings of the Montgomery co 
Teachers’ Association, on the 4th and 5th of May: 
came too late for a place in the proper part of this 
number. It shall, if possible, go into the next. 

Several communications are excluded, by the 
length of the “ official” matter, from this Number, 
amongst the rest, one by Mr. Potts, of Millville, Co- 
lumbia co. It was in the hands of the printer, but its 


length compelled us to lay it over for the present. 

MEETING oF THE State Association: Why should 
not the approaching meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Chambersburg be the 
held? The season of the year is pleasant and one dar 


ing which Teachers are generally free from 


sional engagements. The place is easy of access, and 


situated in one of the richest and most beautiful val- 


leys in the State; and the objects in view, whether 


general or local, are second to none otber in impor- 


tance. The general promotion of the cause of pop 
} 


| 
ular education is surely such an object as shoul 


} 
command the best efforts, at least of those directly 
engaged in the work; and past experience amply 


shows that their united, earnest, efforts are produc 


tive of great results,—almost every recent improve- 
ment in school affairs being traceable to their sug 
gestions, or mainly secured by theirinfluence. Then, 
again, this association has never met at any point in 
the State, without leaving its local mark for good. 

It is hoped that no slight obstacle will keep 
Teachers away from the meeting of the Association. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The month of August will be a busy one for 
those who design attending the prominent meetings 
that usually then take place. After the official con- 
vention of the County Superintendents at Read- 
ing, on the 22d of July, the N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Association at Binghamton, on the 4th of August, 
oceurs first. Next follows the Penna. State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Chambersburg, on the 11th, and 
the month will close with the new National Teach- 
Wednesday 
Whoever can attend all, will 


ers’ Association, at Philadelphia, on 
26th of August. 


? 
tu 


~ 


undoubtedly derive benefit from all. 


THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
This number commences the 6th volume of the 
Journal, and time honored usage seems to demand 


that something should be said on the occasion. But. 


as actions speak, if not more loudly, yet certainly 
more truly, than words, we shall allow the course 
and contents of the volume, to tell for themselves. 


Little change will be made in its matter, except 


gradually to elevate the contents of its pages up to 
the rapidly advancing standard of requirement 
amongst its readers. As heretofore, it will be fear- 


less in the expre ssion of what is believed to be cor- 


rect, while it will concede to others the right of dif- 
fering aud of expressing their opinion on all sub- 
jects proper for its coumns. On these principles, 


it asks the support and the contributions of the 
friends of common school education; and it hopes 
to close this,.s it has closed every preceding vol- 
ume, amidst the still onward progress and the still 
brightening prospects of the great cause to which it 
s devoted. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

Almost ever since the Journal was first com- 
menced, we have been somewhat at a loss to know 
what to do in the matter of Book Notices. Hun- 
dreds of volumes are sent to us with the request, 
“please notice.” Now, in our opinion, this means 
Examine the work and give your 
But then 


or should mean: 
plain and unbiased opinion of its merits. 
not a few books, thus presented, seem either to 
have no merits at all, or to be objectionable insome 
material particular. At first we adopted the not 
very (to ourselves) satisfactory plan of saying no- 
thing at all of these works, and of only “ noticing” 
such as we believed to be really meritorious. In the 
course of time, however, this method came to look 
like indiscriminate praise, our readers not knowing 
of the dozens of books silently passed over, either 
for want of time to examine them thoroughly, or for 
want of belief in their claims. Latterly we have, 
now and then, plainly stated our objections toa book 
or to some of its features; and we have felt more 
like beiog independent aod trust-worthy in so doing, 
than under our first plan. Still, there is an objec- 
tion to this mede. Ovr own judgment on this sub- 
ject, we know to be far from perfect and infalli- 
ble ; and hence injustiee may be the result, for au- 
thors and publishers have not, usually, the privilege 
of reply accorded to them by reviewing editors. No- 
thing could be more distant from our wish than this, 
We therefore shall still further amend our plan.— 
| Hereafter the “ Book Notices” in the Journal will 
‘freely express the opinion of its editor; but in order 
to guard against injury or injustice, the author or 
| publisher of any work objected to, (but no one else) 
shall have the privilege of one brief but temperate 
lreply in the way of explanation or defence. Thus 
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we shall feel free to tell our sentiments, and those 
affected to correct us, if we be in error; and no one 
will have just canse of complaint. 


Lancaster County Norma Scuoot: At a meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of this flourishing institu- 
tion, at Cooper's Hotel, in the City of Lancaster, 

ST ie a on the 29th of June, after a full statement of the 
THE NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. pecuniary condition of the Institution, and a care- 

Under the official head, in this number, will be | ful consideration of the New Normal School law, it 
found a nearly full list of these officers, as elected |was resolved, that “it is expedient te enlarge the 
on the 4th of May. institution, so as to bring it within the requirements 

On looking over the names we find thirty-one | of the act.” The Trustees were instructed to as- 
who were in office, either by election or appoint- certain the terms on which the required increase of 
ment, at the close of the previous term; and ground could be procured, to procure a plan and 
amongst these are many of the best officers in the estimate for the enlargement of the building, and to 
State. It is true that we miss the names of a few|devise means for raising the requisite funds; the 
most efficient and valuable officers; but, on the |whole to be laid before an adjourned meeting of the 








whole, fewer mistakes appear to have been made in 
this respect than was expected. A large propor- 
tion of the newly elected Superintendents are such 
as have long manifested their devotion to the cause, 
by their disinterested efforts in its behalf. Being 
now in a position to render their Jabors more ef- 
ficient, we look for great results from their official 
administration, 

It is cheering to find that avery large proportion 
of the present incumbents are or have been practi- 
cal Teachers. Of 64, about 48, as near as we can 
ascertain, are Teachers, 10 Clergymen, 3 Lawyers 
and 3 Physicians; but when it is borne in mind 
that probably one half of those who are thus classed 
in other professions, have also had experience in 
Teaching, it is safe to estimate that 55 or 56 of the 
whole number are practical Teachers. 

In the matter of compensation, too, there is a 
manifest improvement. Not only has the aggregate 
of the salaries been increased $9.608 50 since June, 
1854, but in most of the counties there is a nearer 
approach to a fair compensation for the labor ex- 
pected, than was then allowed. In only two or three 
does the mistaken policy seem to have been pur- 
sued, of crippling the office, by restricting the sala- 
ry. This approach towards a fair compensation is a 
cheering sign, and one characteristic of our State,— 
which is always ready to pay full price, when con- 
vinced of the utility and value of an article or aser- 
vice. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
state of the weather, on the day of election, and 
several untoward circumstances which need not now 
be recalled, but which certainly operated against a 
full and fair expression of public opinion on that 
occasion, the result of the past crisis has been such 
as to inspire the advocates of the County Superin- 
tendency with renewed confidence in the office. 

We should like more minutely to analyze this 
subject, and from the workings of the past, to at- 
tempt to deduce instruction for the future. But want 
of space prevents. Perhaps, hereafter, some free 
and plain remarks, both local and general, may be 
offered, 


|stockholders, at the same place, on Monday, the 
6th of July, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 


CumsBertanp co Normat Scnoo.: This instita- 


| tion, which is in most successfaluperation at Newville, 
| closes its first session on the 3d inst. It has had 91 
regular students, 140 pupils in the model school, 
| defrayed all the expenses of instruction out of the 
|current receipts, and bought and paid for $500 worth 


of apparatus. 


Over 800 visiters have encouraged it 
with their presence during the session, and the order 
has been most satisfactory. Students have been in 
attendance from Cumberland, York, Adams, Dau- 
phin, Franklin and Perry, 





LAWRENCE co, Normat Scuoo.t: An Institution 
with this title, has for some time been in gperation, 
The Instrue- 
itors are Mr, J. Baldwin, Principal, assisted by Mr. 


at “‘ Normal Glen,” near Newcastle. 





| Osgood and occasionally by Mr. Berry, the County 
Superintendent. It has had about 45 students, the 
larger portion of whom are preparing themselves 
for teaching ; and their progress is favorably spoken 


of. 


Wayne co. Normat Scuoot: This institution, wa 
continued after the burning of the building, in one 
of the Churches of Bethany, The session termina- 
ted on the 19th of June, about one hundred Teach- 
ers having been in attendance during its continu- 
ance. Good progress is said to have been made 
and general satisfaction given. 





Mr. J. P. 
Crozier, of Delaware co., is now erecting, at his own 
expense, an extensive school for the training of 
Teachers, near Chester. We are promised a fu'l 
description of it, for the August number. 


Norma. Scuoot 1x DELAWARE co: 





Crawrorp county Movine: The citizens of Mead- 
ville are discussing, in the newspapers, the propriety 
of securing the location of the Normal School for 


the 12th district in or near that town. This ques- 


tion is also attracting attention in several other 
parts of the State. 
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Book Notices. 


Kane’s Arctic EM@PLORATIONS: 

1. THe U. 8. Grinnectt Expeprtion in search of Sir 
John Franklin.¢ A personal Narrative, by Elisha Kent 
Kane, M. D., U.S. N. | New edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 552 
pages. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 1857. 

2. Arctic EXPLoRATION, in the years 1853, 754 & °55.— 
By Elisha Kent Kane, M, D., U.S. N. 2 vols. 464 pp. 
each. Same publishers. 1857. 

It is not with the view of commending these admirable 
works to general attention that they are noticed here ; for it 
is presumed that they have been perused by every Ameri- 
can who reads. But a re-examination of tlrem lately, has 
suggested the thought that they should form a part of every 
teacher’s Library. Not only do they present more and 
more reliable information of a part of our earth less known 
than any other, but they are filled with stirring incident and 
numerous facts, admirably calculated to enable the teacher 
to interest while he instructs. The personal character and 
adventures of the author, too, are such as may be safely 
held up to our youth asa model. Ardent and bold in the 
pursuit of his plans, yet sagacious and scientific in their 
formation, stern when duty required firmness, yet gentle and 
self-sacrificing when the good of others was at stake,—a 
Christian without ostentation, an officer without austerity, a 
man of science without pedantry, and a friend without fail, 
he is—or, rather, to the sorrow of his country, he was—to 
use his own expressive language, one of those rare ** human 


bel 


” 


igs whom calamity-elevates. 


Hitcarp’s READERs: 

Second Class Reader: consisting of extracts in prose and 

For the use of second classes in public and pri- 
vate schools. With an mtroductory Treatise on Reading 
and the training of the vocal organs. By G. S. Hillard. 
12mo. 278 pages. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brow 
1857. 

Third Class Reader: for the third classes, with a similar in- 
troduction and by the same author. 12mo. 182 pages.— 
Same publishers. 1857. 


verse. 





These books, with “the First Class Reader” already, 
and the ** Fourth ” shortly to be published, wil! complete a 


series that strikes us most favorably. The introdu 


tions 





are well adapted to the formation of correct pronunciation 
and the cultivation of the voice; and the selections are 
made with great care. The subjects, while they are moral 
and interesting, are such as seem calculated to arrest the at 
tention and increase the information of the respective class- 
es of learners who are to use them. Fur instance, ‘ de- 
scriptions of Natural Scenery and objects, and sketches in 
natural history, anecdotes of animals, and such narrations 
as either awaken the sensibilities, or convey some moral or 
practical lessons,”’ form the greater portion of the second 
reader; and so of others: the whole forming a series well 
worthy the attention of Teachers and Directors. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. ) 
Haraispure, July, 1857. 4 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

GENTLEMEN :— You are requested to assemble in Conven- 
tion at the city of Reading, in Berks county, on Wednesday, 
the 22d day of July, 1857, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, for 
consultation with regard to the condition and prospects of 
the Common Schools; the full and free discussion of the 
duties and workings of the County Superintendency; and 
the presentation of such administrative changes and reforms 
as the experience of the last three years may have demon- 
strated to be necessary or advisable. This Convention will 
be one of special importance, and the punctual attendance 
of the Superintendent of every county is regarded as indis- 
pensable. Henry C. Hickok, 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 














County. Co. Superintendent. Post Office. Salary. 
Adams, W. Lee Campbell, Gettysburg, $400 
Allegheny, C. W. Quick, Pittsburg, 1000 
Armstrong, Robert W. Smith, Kittanning, 800 
Beaver, R. N. Avery, Freedom, 350 
Bedford, Henry Heckerman, Bedford, 500 
Berks, Wm. A. Goud, Reading, 942 
Blair, John Dean, Hollidaysburg, 600 
Bradford, Chas. R. Coburn, Towanda, 1000 
Bucks, Wm. H.Johnston, Buckingham, 1000 
Butler, Thomas Balph, Butler, 300 
Can , S. B. McCormick, Johnstown, SOO 
Carbon, Thomas L. Foster, Mauch Chunk, 400 
Centre, J. I. Burrell, Aaronsburg, 800 
Chester, Franklin Taylor Kennett Square 1000 
Clarion, John G. Magonagle, Strattonville, 300 
Clearfield, L. L. Still, Curwensville, 600 
Clinton, Jesse H. Berry, Mill Hall, 600 
Columbia, William Burgess, Millville, 400 
Crawford, Samuel P. Bates, Meadville, 600 
Cumberland, Daniel Shelly, Shiremanstown 600 
Dauphin, S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, 300 
Delaware, Charles W. Deans, Chester, 500 
Elk, Charles R. Early, Kersey, 400 
Erie, Wm. H. Armstrong, Wattsburg, 800 
Fayette, Josbua V. Gibbons, Merrittstown, 300 
Forest, Cy:us Blood, Marionville, 200 
Franklin, Philip M.Shoemaker Upr Stras x, 500 
Fulton, Robert Ross, McConnellsb’rg 200 
Greene, A. J. McGlumphey, Waynesburg, 469 
Huntingd Albert Owen, Huntingdon, 600 
Indiana, S. P. Bollman, Indiana, 650 
Jefferson, Samuel McElhose, Brookville, 500 
Juniata, Wm. M. Burchfield, Mifflintown, 500 
Lancaster, John 8S. Crumbaugh, Lancaster, 1500 
Lawrence, Thomas Berry, New Castle, 500 
Lebaron, John H. Kluge, Lebanon, 7F0 
Lehigh, Hiram J. Schwartz, Rucksville, 500 
Luzerne John L. Richardson, Waverly, S00 
Lycoming, Hugh Castles, Hughesville, 300 
Mc Kean, ——-* a 250 
Mercer Calvin W. Gilfillan, Mercer, 600 
Mifflin, Abram D. Hawn, Mc Veytown, 600 
Monroe, Charles S. Detrick, Stroudsburg, 100 
Montgomery, Ephraim L. Acker, Norristown, 900 
Montour, _ 4. B. Putnam, Danville, 500 
Northampton, Valentine Hilburn, Easton, 600 
Northumberland, J. J. Reimensnyder, Milton, 4100 
Perry, Theodore P. Bucher, Landisburg, 100 
Pike, *hilip F. Fulmer, Dingm’s Choice, 100 
Potter, J. Hendricks, Coudersport, 300 
Schuylkill, J. K. Krewson, Minersville, 1000 
Snyder, D. 8. Boyer, Freeburg, 200 
meomerse t. -_——— * ree med 475 
Sullivan, C. J. Richardson, Laporte, 300 
Susquehanna, B. F. Tewksbury, New Milford, 600 
lioga, Newel L. Reynolds, Oceola, 900 
Union, D. Heckendorn, New Berlin, 600 
Venango, Wm. Bergwin, Franklin, 500 
Warren, L. L. Spencer, Columbus, §00 
Washington, I. .Longdon, Hillsboro’, 800 
Wayne, Samuel A. Terrell, Honesdale, 1000 
Westmoreland, J. R. McAfee, Latrobe, R00 
Wyoming, ——* a 150 
York, A. R. Blair, York, 100( 


* Not commissioned yet. 


County Superintendents’? Annual Reports: New County Su- 
perintendents elect, are not expected to report for the past 
school vear. That duty devolves upon the retiring Super- 


intendent. 


Circular. 
To——— County Superintendent of- County. 


Dear Strn:— Your Commission was made out and mailed 


to you on the 3d of June, being the earliest moment permis- 
sible, ier the terms of the 40th section of the ect of May, 
1854. In accepting this Commission it is understood that 
you pledge yourself toa full. faithful and energetic discharge 
of all the duties of this arduous and important office, Noth- 
ing short of this will fulfil the requirements of the Law and 
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lof this Department; nor the expectations of the public, and 
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Salary. 
$400 
1000 
800 
350 
500 
942 
600 
1000 
1000 
300 
800 
400 
800 
1000 
300 
600 
600 
400 
600 
600 
300 
500 
400 
800 
300 
200 
500 
200 
469 
600 
650 
500 
500 
1500 
500 
760 
500 
S00 
300 
250 
600 
600 
100 
900 
500 
600 
400 
400 
p, 100 
300 
1000 
200 
475 
300 
600 
900 
600 
500 
§00 
800 
1000 
800 
150 
1000 
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the necessities of the School system. Whatever embarrass-| School Law and Decisions: A new edition of the pamph- 
ments and uncertainty may have attended the operations of | let copy of the “School law and decisions », is in press, 
the County Superintendency during its first term, it is quite | containing all the recent enactments, and the decisions made 
certain that it cannot afford any feeble and halting policy | since the last edition was printed, and will be issued and dis- 








hereafter. 
You will obtain from your immediate predecessor, all 


such official Documents, Papers and Blanks as properly be- | St 
long to you; and immediately notify this Department. of b 


any supplies that may yet be wanting; with information 
how packages should be addressed in order to reach you by 
Express. 

The Department furnishes the following Documents and 
Blanks, through the County Superintendents : 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1—Teachers Certificates— Permanent and Provisional. 2-- 
Note Books. 3—Blank Minute Book, or Journal. 


FOR DIRECTORS. 

1, Blank Certificates, and 2. Annual District Reports, 
under the thirty-sixth section of the School Law of 8th May, 
1854. 

3 Teachers’? Monthly Reports to the Board of Directors, 
under the twenty-seventh section of the same act. 

4. Blanks for the Monthly Report of the Visitation of the 
Schools, by the Secretary of the Board of Directors. See 
last Annual Report of the State Superintendent, pages 141- 
151, of the Appendix, immediately after the Statistical tables. 

All other Blanks that may be needed by Directors, must 
be procured at the expense of the District, from the county 
printers. 

Your leading duties will comprise the public examination 
of teachers in each district, in advance of the opening of 
summer schools, if any such in your county, and also prior 
to the commencement of the fall and winter term ; the visita- 
tion of the schools, and the holding of Teachers’ Institutes ; 
as well as collecting statistical information, and addressing 
public meetings in explanation of the school system, &c. 
Further instructions will be given on some points hereafter. 
In the meantime, great care and caution is enjoined in issu- 
ing the Permanent Certificate. This should only be granted 
where the applicant is fairly entitled to be marked No. | in 
all the branches named in the Provisional Certificate, and in 
the Art of Teaching. This last cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained by either a written or oral examination, and 
cannot be determined at all when the candidate has never 
taught. A considerable part of the examination should be 
in writing, as a voucher and protection for both Superin- 
tendent and teacher, es well as to determine accuracy of 
scholarship. 

A Convention of County Superintendents will be held, at 
Reading in July, and your attendance expected. The prin- 
cipal object will be, mutual acquaintance and consultation, 
and the full and free discussion of the duties and workings 
of the County Superintendency, and the presentation of such 
administrative changes and reforms, as may be found neces- 
sary or advisable. 

In order to aid in preparing business for the Convention, 
and systematizing its labors, you will please transmit to this 
Department, at your earliest convenience, a memorandum 
of such topics, if any, connected with the practical work- 
ings of the system, as you may consider advisable to be dis- 
cussed, or made the subject of reports, at that Convention. 





TO DIRECTORS. 


School Architecture: New districts will be furnished with 
a copy of the School Architecture ; but not old districts which 
have already been supplied, unless for satisfactory reasons. 
When the retiring Secretary of the Board has appropriated 
the Architecture to his own use, and refuses to return it, the 
Board should bring suit against him to recover it, or its 
value. He would also be liable to indictment for larceny. 
The book is the property of the district, and not of the Sec- 
retary, or any other member of the Board. 


Occupation Tar: The increase in the amount of the tax 
on trades, occupations and professions, and on single free- 
men, was occasioned by the almost entire’escape of this 
tax heretofore, by large numbers of persons whose children 
were enjoying the advantages of the public schools, and 
were fully able to bear a fair share of the expense. In all 
cases of hardship on account of the indigence of the tax- 
payer, the proper course for the directors will be to exoner- 
ate the tax in meritorious bona fide cases, of which they 
must be the judge, under the 31st section of the law of 


| tributed in the course of the summer. 


| State Report: Boxes containing a limited number of the 
ate Superintendent’s last annual report and appendix have 
een sent to County Superintendents, for miscellaneous dis- 
|tribution. Teachers and others, desiring copies, should ap- 
| ply in person, or send for them, in order to relieve Superin- 
jtendents as much as possible from the transportation of 
|such bulky documents. Three copies were sent by mail to 
|each board of directors, during the winter, by members of 
|the Legislature. Leading friends of education, and intelli- 
|gent, public spirited teachers who feel an interest in their 
| profession, have the first claim upon those now sent out. 


NORMAL SCHOOL ACT. 

| An Act to Provide Sor the due Training of Teachers for the 
Common Schools of the State. 

| DIVISION OF THE STATE INTO NORMAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Section 1. 6e it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
| aentatioss of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General 
Assembly met, and it is herehy enacted by the authority of the 
|same, That for the purposes of the following act, the 
|counties of Delaware, Chester, Bucks and Montgomery, 
|shall form the First Normal School District ; Lancaster, 
York and Lebanon, the Second; Berks, Schuylkill and Le- 
|high, the Third ; Northampton, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Lu- 
zerne and Wayne, the Fourth; Wyoming, Sullivan, Susque- 
hanna, Bradford, Lycoming and Tioga, the Fifth ; Dauphin, 
Northumberland, Columbia, Montour, Union, Snyder, Perry, 
Juniata and Mifflin, the Sixth; Cumberland, Adams, 
Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, Huntingdon and Blair, the 
Seventh ; Centre, Clinton, Clearfield, Elk, Potter, M’ Kean, 
Jefferson, Clarion, Forest and Warren, the Eighth: Cambria, 
Indiana, Armstrong and Westmoreland, the Ninth; Wash- 
ington, Greene, Fayette and Somerset, the Tenth; Alle— 
gheny, Butler and Beaver, the Eleventh; and Lawrence, 
Mercer, Venango, Crawford and Erie, the Twelfth. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Section 2. That when any number of citizens of this 
State, not less than thirteen, shall, as contributors or stock- 
holders, erect and establish a School for the professional 
training of young men and women as Teachers for the Com- 
mon Schools of the State, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, such School may become entitled to its benefits, 
in the manner hereinafter set forth: Provided however, That 
not more than one such School shal), at the same time, be- 
come and continue to be entitled to such benefits in each of 
the foregoing Normal School Districts; and that this act 
shall not take effect till at least four such Schools, in as 
many different Districts, shall have complied and been re- 
cognized in accordance with the provisions of this act. 


TRUSTEES. 


Section 3. That the pecuniary affairs of each of said 
Schools shall be managed, and the general control exercised 
by a Board of Trustees, (whose officers shall be a President 
and Secretary who shall, and a Treasurer who shall not, 
be members of said Board,) to be chosen by the contributors 
or stockholders on the first Monday in May annually ; but 
no contributor or stockholder shall have more than five 
votes at the election of trustees; and no religious test or 
qualification shall be required, to entitle any one to become 
a contributor, stockholder, trustee, professor or student in 
any of said Schools. 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


Section 4. That after the said Schools shall have been re- 
cognized under the provisions of this act, it shall be lawful 
for them to receive, hold and use, under the direction of 
their Trustees aforesaid, any devise, bequest, gift, grant or 
endowment of property, whether real or personal, which 
may be made to them; and the same shall be so applied by 
the Trustees as shall, in the opinion of a majority of them, 
increase the efficiency and usefulness of the said Schools, 
subject, however, to any terms, conditions or restrictions 
which may be attached to such devise, bequest, gift, grant 
or endowment, not irconsistent with the spirit and purposes 
of this act; and the said Trustees shalt have authority to 
bring suit in their name as trustees, and do all other things 








1854, 


necessary for the recovery, use and application of the same. 
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ANNUAL REPORT BY TRUSTEES. 

Sectron 5. That the Trustees of each of said schools, 
after being recognized under the provisions of this act, shall 
annually in the month of June furnish, under oath or affirm- 


ation of the President of the Board of Trustees, to the Su- | 


perintendent of Common Schools, a full account of its pecu- 
niary condition, showing income and debts, if any, salaries 
and other expenses, and dividends declared, together with 
the number of students admitted and graduated, the branches 
taught, the apparatus procured, the improvements effected, 
and the changes made during the preceding year, and such 
other information as said Superintendent of Common Schools 
may, from time to time, by his general circular to all of said 
schools, require to be furnished; and each of said schools 
shall always be open to the visitation and inspection of said 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and of the County Su- 
perintendents of all the counties within its Normal School 
District. 
REQUISITES TO OBTAIN BENEFITS OF THIS ACT. 


Section 6. That to entitle it to the benefits and privi- 
leges of this act, each of said Normal Schools shall possess 
the follewing requisites : 


1. GROUND AND BUILDINGS. 


1. Suitable buildings as hereinafter provided, and an area 
of ground appurtenant thereto, of not less than ten acres in 
one tract, the whole of which shall be prepared and used as 
a place for gymnastic exercises and healthful recreation by 
students, except so much thereof as shall be necssarily oc- 
eupied by the buildings, botanical and other gardens, and 
such other purposes as shall be plainly promotive of the 
great objects of the institution. 


2. HALL, ROOMS, ETC. 


II. The buildings shall contain a hall of sufficient size to 
comfortably seat at least one thousand adults; with class 
rooms, lodging rooms and refectories for at least three hun- 
dred students ; all properly constructed and arranged as to 
light, heat and ventilation, so as to secure the health and 
comfort of the occupants, with proper provision for physical 
exercise during inclement weather. 

3. LIBRARY AND CABINET. 


III. Each School shall contain a library room for the accu- 
mulation of beoks for the free use of the students, a cabinet 
for specimens and preparations, to illustrate the natural and 
other sciences, [and] such apparatus and philosophical in- 
struments as are indispensable for the same purpose. 

4. PROFESSORS. 


IV. Each School] shall have at least six Professors, of 
liberal education and known ability in their respective de- 
partments, namely: One of Orthography, Reading and Elo- 


cution; one of Writing, Drawing and Book-keeping ; one | 


of Arithmetic, and the higher branches of Mathematics; 
one of Geography and History; one of Grammar and English 
Literature ; and one of Theory and Practice of Teaching; 
together with such Tutors and Assistants therein, and such 
Professors of Natural, Mental and Morai Science, Lan- 
guages and Literature, as the condition of the School and 
the number of students may require. 
5. DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS. 


\V. The Principal of each Normal School shall be a Pro- 
fessor of such one of the six indispensable branches as may 
be assigned to him by the Trustees, and he shall be charged 
with the whole Discipline and interior government of the 
School, in conformity with such regulations as shall, from 
time to time, be adopted by the Trustees, and approved by 
the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 

6. MODEL SCHOOLS, 


VI. Each School shall have attached to it one or more 
Schools for Practice or Model Schools, with not less than 


one hundred pupils from the children of the vicinity, and so | 


arranged that the students of the Normal School shall therein 
acquire a practical knowledge of the Art of Teaching under 
the instruction of their proper Professors. 

7. QUALIFICATIONS, AND TERM OF sTUDY. 

VII. The qualifications for admission in, and the course 
and direction [duration] of the term of study in all the 
Schools, shall be such as shall be approved by and at a 
meeting of all the Principals of the Normal Schools then 


recognized under this act; such meeting to be called from | 


time to time, as he may deem expedient, by the State Super- 





|intendent of Common Schools, and to take place at one or 
other of the Annual Examinations hereinafter provided for, 
except the first meeting, which shall be held at such time 
and place as he may indicate; and at such meetings the 
acts of the majority of the Principals shall be binding on all 
the Schools in reference to the qualifications for admission 
and the course and term of study, when approved by the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. 


8. TEXT BOOKS. 


VIII. The Text Books to be used in each of said Schools 
shall be such as may be selected by its proper Professors, 
with the approbation of the Trustees thereof. 


9. COMMON SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


IX. Each of said Schools shall admit when required, and 
retain during the whole term of study, if so long they be- 
have themselves well, one student annually, alternately 
male and female, from each Common School District within 
the counties composing its Normal District, at a cost of not 
more than five dollars each for the term or qnarter of eleven 
weeks, to be paid in advance by the Board of Directors 
sending them ; said students to be selected after public ex- 
amination by said Directors from amongst those, if males, of 
the age of sixteen or upwards, and if females, of not less 
than fourteen years, who manifest a desire and a capacity to 
exercise the Profession of Teaching, preference being always 
given to those of the best moral character, most studious 
habits and greatest proficieney in knowledge; but no one to 
be so admitted unless proficient in all the studies required 
for entrance into the Normal Schools by their general regu- 
lations, adopted under article seven of this section. 


10. PRIVATE STUDENTS. 


X. Students other than those admitted on district account, 
to pay such sum for tuition as the Trustees shall determine ; 
but in the admission of such students the preference always 
to be given to such as are designed for the Profession of 
Teaching, and as between private and public students, a 
like preference to be given to the latter in case of insuffici- 
ency of room to accommodate all who apply; and no differ- 
ence in the charge for boarding and lodging to be made in 
favor of any class of students. 


11. ADMISSION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


XI. Teachers who shall have taught a Common School 
in their proper Normal District during a full school term of 
their Common School District next preceding their applica- 
tion, may be admitted for any term not less than one month 
into their proper Normal School, at a charge for instruction 
not to exceed two dollars per month; and shal! pay the same 
price for boarding and lodging, if there be room for them, as 
other students, and shall have the same care and facilities 
for study in proportion to their advancement. 

12, ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 


XII. Examinations for graduation shadl be made in each 
Normal School by not Jess than three nor more than five 
Principals of the Schools recognized under this act, who 
shall annually be designated for that purpose by the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and assemble in each 
School at a time to be designated by him ; and said Annual 
Examinations shall take place in the presence of the Super- 
intendents of all the Counties embraced in the proper Nor- 
mal School District. 

13. EXPULSIONS. 

XIII. The Faculty of each Normal School shall have the 
power to expel any student attending on district account 
for improper conduct ; which expulsion and the cause of it 
shall forthwith be certified in writing by the Principal to the 
Directors of the district from which the expelled student 
was admitted; whereupon such Directors shall have the right 

| to supply the vacancy thus created. 
HOW PRIVILEGES OF THIS ACT OBTAINED. 


Section 7. That when the Trustees of any School desir- 
ous of claiming the privileges of this act shall make appli- 
|cation to the State Superintendent of Common Schools, it 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
together with four other competent and disinterested per- 
sons, to be chosen by him with the consent of the Governor, 
and all the Superintendents of the Counties in the Normal 
School District in which such School shall be situated, on 
|receiving due notice from the Department of Common 
| Schools, personally and at the same time, to visit and care- 
‘fully inspect such School; and if, after through examina- 
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tion thereof, and of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and 
of its general arrangement and facilities for instruction, they 
or at least two-thirds of: them shall approve the same, and 
find that they fully come up to the provisi ns of this act, 
in that case and in no other they shall certify the same to 
the Department of Common Schools. with their opinions 
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of any of said Normal Schools, till after the expiration of 
two years from the date of graduation, and of two full 
annual terms of actual teaching in the district or districts in 
which such graduate taught, nor to any Teacher who shall 
hold a full Certificate of Scholarship without having been a 
regular student and graduate, unless upon full proof of three 


that such School has fully complied with the provisions of years actual teaching in a Common School or Schools. nor 


this act, as far as can be done before going into operation 
under this act; whereupon the State Superintendent shall 
forthwith recognize such school as-a State Normal School 
under this act, and give public notice thereof in two news- 
papers in each county in the proper Normal School District, 
and thenceforward this act sha!] go into full operation, so 
far as regards such school, without any further proceedings : 
Provided however, As hereinbefore set forth, that no such 
notice shall be given until at least three other Normal 
Schools, in as many different Normal Districts, shall have 
been similarly inspected, approved and certi‘ied to the De- 
partment of Common Schools; and if upon due inspection 
any School so applying shall be found insufficient under t.is 
act, said Board of Inspectors shall so report to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, who shall thereupon inform 
the Trustees thereof of such adverse report. 


RIVAL APPLICATIONS. 
Sectron 8. That if two or more Schools apply in the 


same District to be recognized under this act at the same | 


time, all of them shall be visited in the manner prescribed 
by the next preceding section, and the one found to possess 
the largest and best accommodations and arrangements, to 
give effect to the purposes of this act, shall be preferred, and 
so certified, if it fully come up to the requirements of this 
act; and if two or more Schools in the same District be 
found to possess equal accommodations and arrangements 
fully up to the requirements of this act, in that case the one 
nearest to the centre of the proper Normal District sball be 


preferred, and certified for recognition to the Department of | 


Common Schools; and if o1e or more of the Schools thus 
applying for recognition give notice to the Department of 
Common Schools, with reasonable assurance that it or they 
are not now ready for inspection under the seventh section 
of this act, but will be within the term of six months from 
and after the date of such notice, in that case none of the 
Applicant Schools shall be inspected in such District till 
such time within said six months when all shall be prepared 
for inspection, when like proceedings shall take place as 
have been prescribed in the preceding part of this and the 
seventh section. 
CERTIFICATE OF SCHOLARSHIP. 

Section 9. That the Board of Principals who shall ex- 
amine the candidates for graduation in any of the Normal 
Schools under this act, shall issue Certificates, to be signed 
by all of them, to all such students of the full course as two- 
thirds of the Board shall approve, setting forth expressly 


the branches in which each has been found duly qualified. 


which Certificates must embrace all the branches enumer- 
ated in the fourth article of the fifth section of this act, 
including the Theory but not including the Practice of 
Teaching, and may also embrace any additional branches in 
which the graduate was found proficient. Actual Teachers 
of Common Schools in good standing who shall produce 
satisfactory evidence of having taught in Common [Schools, | 
during three full consecutive annual terms of te districts 
in which they were employed, may also be examined at the 
same time and in the sane manner with the regular students 
of their proper Normal School, and if found equally quali- 
fied, shall receive certificates of scholarship of the same 
kind; and all the Certificates granted under this section 
shall be received as evidence of Scholarship to the extent 
set forth on the face of them, without further examination, 
in every part of the State; and whenever the holder of any 
Certificate under this section shall by study and practice, 
have prepared for examination in any branches of study 
additional to those in such certificate, he or she may attend 
the Annual Examination of the Normal School of the Dis- 
trict, and if found duly qualified, shall receive a new Cer. 
tificate, setting forth all the branches in which up to that 
time, he or she may have been found proficient; and 
thenceforth such enlarged Certificate shall also be evidence 
of Scholarship to the extent of it, in every part of the State, 
without further examination. 


TEACHERS’ FULL STATE CERTIFICATE. 
Secrron 10. That no Certificate of competence in the 


in either case without the production of a Certificate of good 
moral conduct, and satisfactory discharge of the requisite 
duration of professional duty. from the Board or Boards of 
Directors in whose employment the applicant shal! have 
taught, countersigned by the County Superintendent of the 
proper courty or counties ; on the production of which proof 
and not otherwise, a full Certificate of competence in the 
Practice of Teaching shall be added to the Certificate of 
Scholarship, and of theoretical knowledge of the science of 
teaching already possessed, to be received as full evidence 
of practical qualification to teach in any part of the State 
without further examination : Provided however, That Prac- 
tical Teachers who shall upon due examination, receive a 
Certificate of Scholarship, may at the same time ieceive a 
Certificate in the Practice of Teaching, upon producing the 
| Fequired evidence of three years previous Experience in the 
Art of Teaching, and of good moral conduct. 


PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE. 


Section 11. That no Temporary or Provisional) Certificate 
nor certificate of any less degree of scholarship than that 
required by the ninth section of this act, shall be issued by 
said Board of Princips)s nor by the Faculty of any of said 
Schools; but the Principal of each of said Schools nay cer- 
tify in writing, to the length of time which Teachers may 
| have attended under the el :venth article of the sixth section 
of this act, and the manner of their deportment while in 
| attendance. 


| 

| DUTY OF COMMON SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
| 
| 


Section 13. That the students who shall graduate on 
district account in any of said Normal Scho»)s, shall be 
| liable to devote the next three years after the graduation, to 
| the exercise of their profession as Teachers in the Common 
| Schools of the District which defrayed the expense of their 
professional instruction, if so required by the respective 
Boards of Directors of such Districts, and at the medium 
salary or compensation paid in such Districts; andi not so 
required by their proper district, they shall devote said three 
| years to the employment of teaching in the Common Schools 
| of some other district or districts at such salary as may be 
|given therein ; and each of said students before admission 
| to the proper Normal! School, shall subscribe a written dec- 
| aration of his or her intention to comply with the provi- 
| sions of this section, which shall be deposited with the Sec- 
|retary of the Board of Directors of the proper Common 
School District. 
DUTY OF SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Section 13. That it shall be the duty of the Superintend- 
ent of Commou Schools to prescribe all Forms and to give 
| all instructions required for carrying this act into full effect; 
on all points not herein set forth in detail. 

J. LAWRENCE GETZ, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Davip TAGGART, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approvep—The twentieth day of May, Anno Domini 
| one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

Jas. PoLtock. 
REMARKS. 

In presenting the foregoing act to the Directors and Teach- 
ers of the Common Schouls, and to the friends of educational 
progress throughout the State, it seems proper to offer some 
explanation of the Policy of the measure at the present time, 
the Effects that may be expected from it, and the Mode of 
carrying its provisions into operation. 

In regard to the general Policy and expediency of Normal 
Schools for the professional training of Teachers, there never 
has been any difference of opini n, amongst intelligent and 


well-informed Educators. But whether these institutions 


should be established and wholly sustained and controlled 
by the State, or whether private liberality and enterprise 
may not be made very materially to aid the public in this en- 





Practice of Teaching shall be issued to the regular graduate 


terprise, has, for some time, been a question; and this is the 
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question to be decided by the fate of the act of assembly un- 
der consideration. For twenty-two years, and almost an- 
nually during that long period, the friends of our Common 
School System, both in office and in their private capacity, 
had been urging upon the Legislature ‘the establishment 
by the State, of professional institutions to train Teachers 


” 


for the schools of the State. It is as needless to say that 
this application was without success, as it would be pro- 
fitless now to attempt to ascertain the causes of the failure 
It is enough to say, that at the commencement of the late 
session of the Legislature there was no more prospect of 
success, than atany former period. Hence it became ne- 
cessary, either to continue the old and hopeless application ; 
to abandon the measure entirely; or to devise some othe: 
that held out promise of equal benefit,and seemed to be 
within reach of success. 

Upon asurvey of the existing elements for action on the 
subject, a most remarkable and promising state of affairs 
presented itself to view. Like all persons earnestly and 
honestly engaged in a good work, the Teachers and other 
friends of the schools, while on all hands crying aloud for 
help from the State, were found actively engaged in the at- 
tempt themselves. In every county there was an inquiry 
for Institutes, Academies, Normal Schools or institutions 
of any kind, in which the Teacher, while adding to his store 
of general knowledge, might also acquire the particular 
training proper to his profession. In some counties schools 
for this express purpose had been establishec and in opera- 
tion with distinguished success and an overflow of students. 
In several others, similar institutions were contemplated.— 
But in all—hanging over the hopes of those already in exist- 
ence as well as preventing the commencement of those in 
contemplation—was the fear that, at some future and per- 
haps early day, the State might establish schools of her own, 
and thus destroy these private institutions, not only as pe- 
cuniary investments but as professional and philanthropic 
enterprises. 

At this juncture it was, that the idea presented itself of 
combining State authority with private enterprise, for the 
purpose of effecting an object which all admitted to be as 
urgent as it was iudispensable. This is, briefly and gener- 
ally expressed, the policy on which the present act is found 
ed; and that it is a sound policy seems to be already to some 
extent manifested, by the movements in several parts of the 


State towards carrying the law into practical operation. 





The Effects of the measure when it shall be in full ac- 
tion, can, however, alone establish its full adaptation to the 
existing and the future wants of the schools; and though 
these can not now be certainly foretold, yet, keeping the 
imagination within the bounds of common sense, and de- 
ducing from admitted causes only their ordinary and legiti- 
mate results, certain conclusiuns are arrived at, which seem 
to justify all the hopes of the friends of the measure. 

Its first effect—that of inspiring with confidence all en- 
gaged or desirous of engaging in the establishment of private 
Normal Schools, and of rallying to their support all the 
They 
have now certain and firm ground to stand on; and every 
advance they make will be sure and in the right direction. 


friends of free education—has already been stated. 


It will combine, in a common effort for a great common 
object, all the friends of education in each district. 


the least to the greatest, here will be an opportunity for each 


From 


to throw in his mite, and thus make his contribution of ef- 
fort, or patronage, or investment, tell to an amount of mental 


and moral per centage which can only be estimated by its 


make the 


effects on the hundreds of thousands of the rising generation 
and the millions of the future. 

It will at once elevate the Teacher’s calling to the true 
standard of a legalized profession, by conferring on the 
holder of its Diploma the right to exercise his vocation in 
every part of the State, and by exempting him from annual 
examinations, except when voluntarily submitted to for 
purpose of acquiring a higher rank. 

It will render uniform, all over the State, the standard of 
acquirement amongst the Teachers, and thus systematize 
and greatly elevate the course and degree of instruction in 
all the schools. 

It will forever free from all danger of political connection 
or sectarian embarrassment, the professional training of the 
Teachers of the State ; for the Trustees of each institution, 
while they shall be restrained within certain safe limits by 
the exercise of the moderate degree of public authority to 
which they are subject, will be naturally led to avoid 


vid all in- 
fluences and alliances that may operate against the true in- 
terests and the best influences of their institutions. 

Finally, requiring no aid from the public treasury for their 
establishment, these institutions will rise up and go into 
operation wherever there is a real readiness and demand for 
their benefits ; thus adapting themselves to and meeting the 
actual wants of the various quarters of the State, as fast as 
those wants shall become sufficiently pressing to demand 
supply. It is not, however, to be taken for granted that 
those institutions will never become the recipients of State 
aid. This is an honest and sagacious Commonwealth, 
though somewhat slow to invest its means in untried and 
doubtful enterprises. But when schools contemplated by 
the present law shall have been in actual operation suffi- 
ciently long to exhibit their powers and prove their utility, 
the same noble generosity which has devoted so many thou- 
sands of dollars to Colleges and Academies, to the Farm 
School, to the care of the deaf and dumb, the blind and the 
lunatic, to the correction of the juvenile offender and the 
almost hopeless reformation of the adult malefactor,—will 
undoubtedly come to their relief and support, if needed.— 
For, is it t their aim to keep the innocent, pure; to 


mentally blind to see; to cause deaf igno- 





rance to hear the words of knowledge; to educate 


labor so that it shall be intelligent as well as productive; 


land to base the actions of al] on the true foundation of 


Christian virtue ;—in a word, to fill the schools and keep 


the jails empty ? When such public results shall be shown, 


who can doubt the legislative policy, which the public opin- 


lion of that day may sanction and demand? 


In considering the Results of these institutions, the inqui- 


ry may be made whether the ‘nvestment will be profitable— 
This. 


of course, will be a secondary consideration with all who 


whether the stock taken will yield a fair dividend ? 


have the heart to invest their means in the enterprise. Still, 
there is no reason why such schools should not earn enough, 
if properly established and conducted, to pay their owners the 
usual dividend. Heretofore it was the case in this State, 
that no investment was more precarious or unprofitable than 
that made in Academies and Seminaries ; but of late years, 
such has been the increased demand for higher education, 
that wherever institutions of this kind were rightly located 
and ably and faithfully conducted, they have been profitable 
us well as honorable. The same, oreven a greater demand 
for increased professional education now exists amongst 
Several thousands are annually needed for the 
The facilities for their train- 


Teachers. 


common schools of the State. 
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ers has greatly advanced the compensation given, and already | economy of living, health, nor quiet will comport with the 
enables them in larger numbers to expend the means required | ordinary associations and disturbances of the interior of a 
for theirown improvement. There is, therefore, nothing in the large town. The vicinity of such a place or of a village suf- 
nature of the proposed institutions, to forbid the reasonable | ficiently large to afford the other requisite accommodations, 
hope, that they may be made to pay the interest of their cost, | will be the most eligible points of location; and there alone 





even in money. There is every thing to render certain the 
more remote, but incalculable, dividend in social benefit. 





The Mode of carrying this act into effect, does not admit, 
here, of any very specific explanation. Each locality will 
have its own controlling circumstances, which must be met 
by such expedients as shall effect the local object in view, 
at the same time that the requisites of the law shall be obey- 
ed. Still, such remarks will be offered on it, section by sec- 
tion, as seem now to be pertinent; embracing, however, 
only those that are preliminary to or bear upon the first estab- 
lishment of a school, and passing over, for the present, such 
as relate to its subsequent existence when in actual opera- 
tion. 


Section 1 divides the State into twelve Normal School dis- | 
tricts, each of which is to have not more than one Normal | 


School under the act. Two objects seem to have been in 
the minds of the framers of this section :—The first, to have 
the districts as nearly equal in population (about 200,000) 


as possible; the second, to have a population as nearly si- 


milar in character, pursuits and language as practicable, in 
each. It was, of course, impossible to fully effect both ob- 
jects ; but to a considerable extent they have been secured, 
and the result will be promotive of the harmonious working 
and of the efficiency of the schools when in action. Several 
This was 
It will have, how- 
ever, the helping effect of uniting a large number of weak 
counties in a common enterprise, which might be beyond the 


of the districts are necessarily large in territory. 
inevitable from the population basis. 


reach of only a portion of them ; and in the course of years, 
as they fill up with people (to which desirable result good 
schools will greatly contribute) it will be easy to divide 
these districts, so as to meet the wants of their growth. 

Sections 2, 3 and 4, merely relate to the corporate organi- 
zation, government and general powers of the proposed in- 
stitutions. They require no remarks, except that they are 
sufficiently specific on general points to effect uniformity 
among all the schools, while they leave minor details to the 
exigencies of each case. 

Section 5 provides for the annual transmission of such in- 
formation to the Superintendent of Common Schools, as 
shall put and keep him in possession of all the facts neces- 
sary to show the condition and operations of the schools 
established under the act. This is due to the government, 
inasmuch as they are in the exercise of powers of a grave 
public character, which should be constantly within the con- 
trol of public authority. Itis also essential to theirown ef- 
ficiency and success; fur otherwise they might fall from 
their proper standard, and loose that degree of public confi- 
dence on which they must depend for public support. 

Section 6 which prescribes the requisites to obtain the 
benefits of the act, is the most important at this time.— 
These requisites are : 

i. An area of not less than ten acres of ground for the 
buildings, &c. At first sight it may seem that this extent is 
unnecessarily large ; but when the uses and importance of 
the schools and their destination for ages are duly consider- 
ed, the wisdom of this provision will appear. It may also 
be objected to this feature, that it must necessarily prevent 


|can the required extent of ground be commanded. 


| 2. The buildings are required to be capacious ; and every 
one who has seen, even the feeble efforts at Normal Schoo!s 
now in operation in this State, must admit that they are not 
| too large. To raise an income sufficient to secure the re- 
| quisite number and ability in the faculty of instruction and 
the other indispensable appliances of an efficient school, 
|less than that derived from three hundred students will not 
be sufficient. So of a Main Hall: all who have attended 
| the general lectures, periodical examinations and commence- 
|ment exercises of such a school, know that a large Hall is 
|indispensable; and, at this late day, it is unnecessary to 
| press the necessity of proper arrangements for light, heat, 


I 


ventilation and exercise. 

| 3. Among the required apartments are a Library and @ 
|Cabinet; leaving it to the future, but not taxing the means 
‘of the present, to fill them with proper books, specimens 
jand instruments. 

| 4&5. The indispensable Professors are merely of those 
|branches now required by law to be possessed by every 
teacher, and no more; each institution being at liberty to 
|add such others as its wants and means shall justify. 

The 6th provides for a model school or school for practice 
| composed of children from the vicinity. This may or may 
|not be on the ground belonging to the Normal Schoo! ; but 
{it will be better if it is. A school of 100 pupils, in 
two or three divisions, will be sufficient to exhibit im- 
{proved methods of teaching. It should be supplied with 
lthe best furniture and all the necessary appliances for in- 
struction. 

| The 7th and 8th paragraphs of this section require no re- 
mark now. 

Of the 9th, it may be said, that though it is not expected to 
| go fully into effect for years, yet when it does, it will probably 
be found to be the most beneficial feature of the whole plan. 
| In the mean time, such is the demand for normal instruc- 
\tion, that private students will probably present themselves 
lin sufficient numbers to fill the schools as rapidly as they 

shall be established. 

The remaining paragraphs of the section relate to the 
|schools when in operation. 

Sections 7 and 8 prescribe the mode of obtaining the 
1 Ses of the act, after a school shall have been estab- 
lished, and expiain themselves. 

Though sections 9 and 10 also relate to the schools when 
in operation, yet they admit of some passing remarks here. 
In the first place, they prohibit the issuing of a certificate 
of practical knowledge of teaching, until the possession of 
that knowledge is mauifested by actual trial and success, 
but permit the issuing of a diploma of sufficiency in the stu- 
dies enumerated. This is as it should be. It at length 
makes the proper distinction between mere scholarship and 
professional skill; and on the part of the State it announces 
that no one shall become a permanent teacher unless pro- 
fessionally fitted for his office. In the second place, they 
enable the meritorious teacher already in the practice of his 
calling, to obtain a State Diploma from his proper Normal 
School, upon passing an examination in fhe same branches 
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as its regular students and graduates. And thirdly, they 


provide for examinations in higher branches than those re-| 


| 


Let all who contemplate action under this law, bear in 
mind that the success of every private Normal School in the 


quired by the present law, and the addition of these branches | State, no matter on how small a scale or with what hesita- 


to the Diploma previously held; thus taking measures to| tion commenced, has far exceeded the hopes of its origina- 


secure a class of teachers for the higher schools, and hold- | tors; and that their plans, in spite of themselves, have been 


. . + } . . - 
iag out toall the opportunity to procure a State Diploma of | continually enlarging, till nothing short of institutions of the 


any grade to which their merits may entitle them. 


| tank and capacity now proposed seem calculated to satisfy 


Of section 11 it need only be said that it prohibits the| the demands of the system. 


issue of provisional or temporary certificates of any kind, by 
the schools under this act; leaving them to the County Su- 


i> Arrangements are on foot to procure plans for Nor- 


perintendents under the general practice as it now prevails. | ™4! School buildings, under the Act; but it is not certain 
Section 12 also relates to the future, when the 9th para-| that they will be ready in time for the August No. of the 


graph of the 6th section shall be in operation ; and the [3th 
is only declaratory of the duty of the State Superintendent 


in carrying this act into effect. 





The schools contemplated by this act will be of two 
classes: 1. Such as are now in existence, but require ad- 
ditions and modifications to bring them within its scope.— 
2. New institutions to be erected and established under its 
provisions. 

To bring the first class within the act, the Ground will in 
most cases have to be enlarged. This requires no remark. 
It is an indispensable condition, and the sooner it is done 
the better. The next step will be the enlargement and mo- 
dification of the building or buildings,—for it is not to be 
supposed that all the requisite apartments must be under one 
roof. This will depend on circumstances; and it will be 
within the meaning of the act if they are on the prescribed 
ten acres. 

Before attempting the enlargement of old buildings of this 
class, or the addition to them of new, it will always save 
money as well as promote the comfort and convenience of 
the school, to have a plan and specifications made by a com- 
petent architect. Of course the Faculty and the Trustees 
will be the proper persons to decide what alterations are to 
be made, but how they are to be effeeted should be directed 
by a scientific builder. 

In the establishment of a new school under the act, seve- 
ral preliminary steps may be taken, with good effect :— 

First; consultation among the leading educationists of 
the district should take place, as to the propriety and mode 
of commencing operations; and a part of the work should 
be assigned to each in his own sphere or vicinity. 

Secondly ; if a prominent locality do not present itself to 
the mind of all, so strongly as to leave others out of view, 
means should be taken to ascertain what encouragement 
the citizens at or in the vicinity of all the other points 
thought of, will hold out to the proposed school. 

Thirdly ; the Teachers in all the counties of the district 
and those desirious of qualifying themselves for the profes- 
sion, should be induced to consider the project, and to extend 
to it their combined influence. 

Fourthly ; when public attention by these and other 
means, (amongst which articles in the local newspapers will 
be found the most efficient,) has been sufficiently aroused, 
meetings should be held in each of the counties, and in 
smaller districts when expedient, in order to further enlight- | 
en the public mind on the subject. 

By these and other means which each case will suggest, | 


an impulse may be given to an enterprise, which, being un- | 


deniably in the direction of the wants of the times, is as 
certain of success, as it is true that in this land of free 
thought and free effort, whatever is right in itself and ne-| 


cessary for the public good, must succeed if properly at-| are 
| “ fortune favors the brave,” i. e. “man” or 


tempted and faithfully persisted in. 


| neither in form nor in function; 


the functions of the relative clause. 


. 


School Journal. 





Original Communications. 


THOUGHTS ON WORDS. 
Mr. Burrowes: Permit me through the medium 
of your Journal, to have a familiar chat with my 
fellow Teachers of the State. I desire to discuss, 
in the spirit of candid inquiry after truth, certain 


such 


discussion is of the practical character to meet 


principles of structure in language; and if 
your views, and has the effect of eliciting sparks of 
thought from other sources, [ may be tempted again, 
to obtrude my views on mooted points, pertaining to 
this and other subjects. I promise not to be tedious, 
and therefore choose to confine myself at this time, 
to the consideration of the so called compound rela- 
tive pronoun “what.” I maintain that it has not one 
element of compoundness in it, if 1 may use the word,— 
that it is simply the 


“who” 


relative pronoun, like its kindred words, 
and “which,” performing precisely the same office, 
and should be treated in parsing, just as those 
pronouns. 

But to illustrate, let me take examples:—“ I know 
what you have been doing!” “I know what you 
said!” ‘“‘ What can’t be cured must be endured.”— 
Now, before entering upon a critical analysis of 
either orall of these sentences and disposing of the 
word in question, it is necessary to make a few pre- 
liminary remarks upon the Relative Pronoun, and 
And, first, 
what is the relative pronoun? I define it to be, 
“the pronoun which relates to a preceding noun or 
pronoun, in the same sentence, which noun or pro- 
noun, the relative with its clause usually serves to 
define,” as, “ The man who is virtuous is respected.” 
“The rock, 


on which we stood, has fallen into the river,” &c. 


= “The virtuous man is respected.” 


If this be a correct definition, then the relative 
clause performs an adjective function, and like other 
adjectives, where the nouns or pronouns which they 
imit are of a general or indefinite nature, or where 
men or.persons may be supplied, it may be used 
without the roun limited. Thus we say, “The good 


and 


“men,” 


understanding of course men; 


happy ” 


’ 
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Now who is so foolish as to think of parsing 
“good” or “brave” as compound adjectives, or pro- 
nouns, equivalent to “ good men,” “brave men.” No. 
Very properly they are disposed of as nouns, “good” 
being subjective and “ brave” objective element. I 
propose to apply the same principles to the disposi- 
tion of the relative clause, when the antecedent is 
the indefinite word “thing,” or of such nature as to 
be readily supplied in the mind. And now, we are 
ready to analyze the sentence, and then to parse the 
“ what.” 

“IT know what you have been doing.” A com- 
plex sentence. “I,” the subject, “know what you 
have been doing,” the complex or logical predicate; 
“know,” the grammatical predicates limited by “what 
you have been doing,” a subordinate clause, as ob- 
jective element ;—in form a relative clause, and as 
such, defines an antecedent word purposely omitted, 
or, rather, it takes the place, performs the office of 
such antecedent as objective element. 


doing” the predicate, limited by the objective ele- 
ment “ what.” 

Now let us parse “what.”—A relative pronoun, 
relating to the indefinite word “that” as correla- 
tive, or to “thing,” an equally indefinite word, so 
indefinite that, in this construction, it is always omit- 
ted ;—and in the objective case, object of the transi- 
tive verb “ have been doing.” (For sake of brevity I 
designedly omit other modifications and the rules.) 
“ What can’t be cured must be endured.” The re- 
lative clause, in this sentence, is subject element of 
the principal assertion, and as in the sentence above 
analysed, takes the place and performs the office of 
the indefinite antecedent; while “ what” in its own 
clause is simple relative, referring, as before, to the in- 
definite antecedent “ that” or “ thing” omitted, and 
is subject to “can’t be cured.” 


Possibly some may object to the treatment of a 
clause, in such instances, as asingle word and dispos- 
ing of it as any other noun subject or object. Surely 
it is analogous to such sentences as “I know that 
you are a good scholar,” “I know who has the book,” 
where no good grammarian would hesitate to say, 
that the clauses stand in the objective relation. In 
this connection, let us compare the following sen- 
tences :—*“ Who steals my purse, steals trash.” “I 
know where you have been.” “ He told me whence 
youcame.” “Do you know whither you are going ?” 
Now if “what” be the compound relative, equiva- 
lent to “that which,” or “the thing which,” and 
performs the double office of subject or object, in 
its own clause, and in the principal assertion; then 
“who,” “where,” “whence,” and “whither” in the 
above sentences, are in precisely the same category; 
since “who” is equivalent to “the person who” 
“where” to “the place in which” “whence” to 
“the place from which” and “whither” to “the 





Of the rela- | 
tive clause, “ You” is the subject and “ have been | 
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place to which ;” and these words should each be 
parsed as compound relative pronouns. Sach a 
solecism would not receive the sanction of any intel- 
ligent mind. 

The omission of the antecedent, when it is the in- 
definable word “ thing,” 
word “man” or “ person,” is by no means peculiar 
to our language. ‘The Latin, indeed, has no word 
which exactly answers to our indefinite and indefin- 


or the readily supplied 


able word “thing;” hence, in every instance, where 
they would express that idea, they use the adjective 
* Heee 


ubi dixit,” “Quo cumita sint,” “ Alterum nobis cum dis, 


in the neuter gender, without any noun, as : 
alterum cum belluis commune est.” In each of these 
cases, we supply in translation, the word “ thing” 
or “things.” Such examples are familiar to every 
Latin scholar. 

I promised not to be tedious ; and now if I have 
made myself understood, I trast I have shown the 
true constraction of “wat,” I deem to have been 
erroneously called the compound relative pronoun. 
If my feeble effort be well received, I may at some 
future time, thrust myself upon your notice again. 

V INDEX, 

Allegheny co., June, 1857. 

QUESTIONING EACH OTHER. 
Frienp Burrowes: There is one subject that has 





‘been little dwelt upon in the Pennsylvania School 


Journal, and that is the practice of one scholar 
questioning another. I “have found it to be good,”’ 
and would like to have it faithfully tried by every 
teacher in the State. 

In our school in West Chester, we have the boys 
and girls together in each department, promoting 


| both sexes from grade to grade, according to attain- 
- 5 


ment—acting upon the principle and believing fully 
in the doctrine, that God intended male and female 
to dwell together in the earth, and that at no time 
of life should they be separated, and least so, during 
their educational training. From this circumstance 
it isan easy matter to keep up a continued interes: 
in questioning, as the boys always question the g'r's 
and vice versa.’ However, a lively zest may be 
maintained when the semi-barbarous custom of se- 
parating the sexes, prevails, by appointing one boy 
or girl, as the case may be, to question the class, or 
by two scholars arising, one at each end of the class, 
to question each other, and so on through the 
class. 

The mode which we pursue, is, as follows: two 
scholars, a boy and girl, arise, step in front of the 
class, from fifteen to twenty feet apart, and each 
proposes a question to the other. If the girl can 
answer the question proposed by the boy, it is well, 
and is set down to the credit of her side, and vice 
versa. If the boy cannot answer the question pro- 
posed by the girl, he calls upon the boys for assist- 
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ance, and if none can answer, it goes to the girls 
side, and if any one of them can answer the ques- 
tion, it is set down to the discredit of the boys, and 
in favor of the girls, and vice versa. At the close 
of the exercise the teacher reports the result, which 
generally balances, where there is a proper classifica 
tion of boys and girls, By this means a lively inte- 
rest is maintained frem day to day, and that earnest 
searching into matters attained, which I have not 
been able to gain in any other way. 

Now what do we gain by the above process ?— 


Mach, I think. 


sons must be called up, and as no books are allowed 


The memory is aroused; past les- 


to be opened during the exercise, the pupil is thrown 
back upon himself, to gather material for presert 
exigency, from the fund of knowledge already col- 
lected. Again: the pupil, in order to ask a question, 
needs to think,—to answer a question he must think ; 
and when a child begins to think, he commences to 
reason; and when he begins to reason, you have at- 
tained an interesting point in his intellectual ad- 
vancement; and it will be then just as easy for the 
Teacher to give the proper turn to that scholar’s 
mind, as for the potter to give the proper bend 
to the plastic clay in his hand. 

Let the pupil be,required to ask questions, and 
he will assuredly lead the class to those points by 
which he has been perplexed, and thus enable the 
skillful teacher to discern his difficulties, and apply 
We 


auxious we were to ask our teachers to explain some 


the proper remedy. all remember well how 
but fear forbade 


And if by chance 


points which to us were obscure: 


and we labored on in darkness. 


any of us were bold enough to ask a reason why, : 
tart rebuke, or a blow was the significant despatch 
we received, for our breach of politeness made upon 
the rules of a well established authority. But 
those good old days are passed away,— peace to 
their memory. 

There are other modes of questioning which I 
have found interesting and profitable. Let one 
scholar be called out before the class and required 
to give a question to each member, each: member 
giving one in return,—and the Teacher noting the 
result and reporting at the close of the exercise. 

Again, let a boy and girl be called upon to stand 
before the entire school, and give questions alter- 
nately to all. present, for thirty or forty minutes, up- 
on any branch taught in the school, as Arithmetic, 
Grammar, &c. This is an exercise exceedingly in- 
teresting, and should be practised in every school. 

Again, on an appointed day of the week, let each 
papil be required to prepare three questions upon 
any branch taught in the school, to be answered by 
the pupils, if possible ; if not, by the one proposing 
the question; and if he cannot answer his own 
question, after having made diligent research, and | 
upon the subject proposed, 


desires information 


then the question may be given to the Teacher for 
explanation. This exercise will sometimes try the 
bone and sinew of the Teacher, yet it will be found 
useful and entertaining. 

Let the Teacher who seeks the real advancement 
of his pupils, encourage them to give questions not 


only to each other, but also to himself. I would 


like every teacher in the State, to try the above 
if I mistake 


and well calculated 


suggestions on questioning, and not, 


they will be found beneficial, 


to advance the pupil, in real intellectual attain. 
ment Bro. 8. Cunver. 
West Chester, June 3, 1857. 


THOUGHTS ON TEACHING 

Tuos. H. Burrowes—Dear Friend: I have long 
looked upon the School Journal as the Mirror 
of the Teacher’s profession, in which we can plainly 
see reflected all its beauties and its defects,—its 
many short-comisgs, as well as the high claims of 
its exalted character; yet, notwithstanding the wide 
spread usefulness of the Journal as an almost indis- 
¥- ¢ 


pensable requisite of the Common School 


there are no doubt many teachers in the State who 


System, 
scarcely know of its publication, though it ought to 
be made a prime auxiliary and chief companion of 
their daily toil. 

In furthering the interests of the all important 
cause of education, it is the duty of every true 
teacher, who feels an abiding interest in the cause, 
not only to watch and sympathize with such active 
operations as are working out the literary and sci- 
entific advancement of the country, but to lend a 
helping hand in some way to affect this desirable 
object. With diverse gifts among us, there should 
be a unity of purpose and a harmony of action to 
make our labors effective. With teachers and the 


friends of education, the Journal should form a 


medium of communication, and to all inquiring 


minds it will prove the messenger of stimulating 
suggestions and the art 


thoughts, improvements in 


of teaching. It is gratifying and instructive to 
We must 


not be satisfied with acquiring a certain amount of 


read the practical experience of others. 


information, but as teachers of youth we must study 
the best and most effective mode of imparting that 
information, or of enabling our pupils to acquire it. 
\ mere theory, however good, will be of no avail, 
unless reduced to practice; and if we expect to suc- 
ceed in our vocation, we must strive to merit the 
approbation of our employers and the confidence of 
our pupils, by unremitting attention to their welfare 
and advancement. 

The mode of imparting knowledge, of conducting 
classes, or of inciting pupils to study, is far from be- 
ing uuiform, and a plan that succeeds well with one 
teacher does not always prove equally effective with 


lanother, who can succeed best by a different plan.— 
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The progress of youth, dion does not seem to depend | April, a inoge variety of native trees and shrubs, 
so much upon the time, place or manner in which | which having been set early and well, are now bud- 
they are informed of certain facts, as upon the tater Hing out promisingly; and with a resolution and 
rest which is inspired within them to investigate | perseverance which shows that they are not urged 
and find out those facts for themselves. The per-| merely by the horticultural fever which most per- 
ceptive, as well as the reflective powers of the child, |sons are affected by in May, they are now occupying 
must be brought into continual exercise, so that his | their hours of interval in setting out adouble hedge 
observation and his memory may be assisted by rea-| of native juniper, (red cedar) lining and sheltering 
sop, and that all impressions made upon his under-/the path from the gate to the school house. 
standing will be durable and most conducive to -— Having done so much during the season of storm 
true development. jand mud, it is safe to conclude that their exertions 
A pupil may be able to solve simple questions in 'will not be relaxed during the season of growth and 
arithmetic readily, by a rule which becomes familiar | beauty, but that the keeping of the grounds will be 
by practice, who would often be at a loss to explain by diligently cared for as the planting; in which case, 
the nature of the rule or the principles upon which |I am assured, that their friends will contribute and 
it was founded. Such an operation is merely me-|entrust to their care, another season, some of the 
chanical, and the pupil has not been thoroughly rarer trees and plants best suited to enhance their 
taught. A person may know that certain portions |collection, and to increase its value for adornment 
of potash, oil and water, properly combined, will| and shelter. 
make soap, and may explain that mechanical pro- BOTANY IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 
cess which observation has confirmed as the best;| The natural desire of children in June, is the 
and yet if the laws of chemical affinity are not un-| woods and fields. They sit in the school room, va" 
derstood, it will remain a mystery. Just so with a| cant, listless, and impervious to the teacher's efforts, 
rule in arithmetic. The fourth term of a propor-|if he uses the same methods of enlisting attention 
tion is o\ten found,when the nature of the proportion | as served during winter. 
and the relation of its several parts are not understood} But let him take a simple magnifier, pick off a 
nor even sought. Simple subtraction and division are | bud, a leaf, a flower, or a shoot, go into the sun- 
often passed over in the same way, when perhaps | shine, show the surpassing beauty and richness of 
neither pupil nor teacher can give a satisfactory | its structure to the scholars, and interest will be im- 
reason for their mode of solution; and so on with every | mediately excited. The names of the various forms 
other rule and every other branch taught. Improve-| and parts, in the necessarily exact and terse lan- 
ment in all of these things is desirable, At some fu-| guage of Botany, will be a valuable and easily ac- 
ture time I will endeavor to contribute something | quired lesson in words. The sketches of the shapes 
of a more practical character on this subject. of leaves, petals, &c., will exercise the hand. The 
Millville, Pa., March, 1857. W.B. j|counting of the stamens, the discrimination of the 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS IN CENTRE co. differences which distinguish one species from an- 
VALUE OF BOTANICAL KNOWLEDGE TO TEACHERS. | other, will exercise the thought and the eye. The 


In the lovely Spring time, when all nature is |story of the plant, its history or character—the dis- 
clothed in new and bright apparel, every one is|covery perhaps that its name has been often read of 
sensible of her beauties. It is a propitious time to | or heard—will add to the interest of the subject, and 
say a word about the arboreal adornment of school sharpen the desire for further instruction, and for 
grounds, and the pleasure and advantages of botani-| collecting, drying and arranging. 
cal investigations. This is the way, as well as the season, in which 

I mentioned in a former number, that one of our|to present botany to the pupils. To begin with col- 
school lots,—that of Oak Hall school, Harris dist.,|umns of dry, hard terms, with nothing for illustra- 
Centre county,—was being graded and planted. I|tion but the coarse cuts on the wearisome printed 
was not then aware that another lot, that of Centre | pages, is enough to kill forever, in the mind of a 
Furnace school, was being improved in the same |child, any desire to pursue the subject. But present 
way, and so much has been done there by the teach- | it aright, and there is nothing more congenial or 
er (Mr. J. G, Hartsock) and his equally indefatiga- | delightful, and nothing more conservative of good 
ble and persevering pupils, that it is well worthy of feeling and good habits, or more protective against 
permanent record in the Journal, as well as in their | the insinuation of evil. 
own register. For it gives constant and ever changeful subjects 

By their own unaided and unencouraged labor, |of thought and observation, in every walk that is 
they have taken out loads of heavy rocks and|takenand every path that is followed. Every teach- 
stumps ; graded and filled the whole surface; built |er should make it a matter of duty to make acquaint- 
up a spacious and handsome sodded terrace ; collect-| ance with this and other branches of natural science. 
ed and planted during the chilly damps of early|I know no more convenient, complete, or reliable 
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text-book than the “ Flora of Pennsylvania,” (H. 
R. Noll, Lewisburg, Pa.,) a plain book exhibiting 
the most distinct characters of all the native and 
cultivated plants which the student is likely to find, 
with no others for him to stumble or struggle over, 
aud by which be can soon learn how to determine 
the true name of any plant he finds. 


Centre co , June, 1857. 


NOTES OF SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Eprror, (or Mr. Printer,) you have somewhat 
altered the meaning of the last paragraph in my 
last communication to the Journal by changing the 
What my 


paragraph was intended to mean, is, that some per- 


adverb but into the conjunction only. 


sons judge a school by the proficiency of the pupils 
in some particular branch, forgetting the fact that 
they can acquire but (only) a small portion of any 
particular branch, in a school where all branches 


are taught,—as they are, (or pretend to be,) ir 
some of our country schools. As I am again upon 
this subject, I will illustrate my position by a de- 
scription of an examination of a school (not in Lan- 
caster county,) the 
membrance of which called forth the paragraph al- 
luded to. 

The school was large, (numbering some forty or 
fifty pupils;) and in that school were taught,—the 


which I once witnessed ; re- 


alphabet, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, English grammar and geogra- 
phy, besides natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
physiology and other et ceteras. The only branch 
of study that the examiner any more than merely 
noticed, was mental arithmetic. I do not pretend 
that one teacher should attempt such a task; but 
in this case it was required by the directors, who 


paid him an extra salary for doing so. But was it 


fair that nearly the whole weight of the examina- 
tion should rest upon a particular branch, which 
was, doubtless, the examiner’s hobby? 

But I will proceed with my notes. In a school 
that I visited a few months since, I witnessed a 
teacher teaching his pupils that alms and arms are 
pronounced alike, because Charles Northend says 
so in his “ Dictation Exercises :’—and that acts and 
axe, bean and been, ere and ear, are pronounced alike, | 
because he conceived John Comly to say so in his 
Spelling Book. But what most surprised me,was— 
not to find the teacher believe all the book said to 
be true—but, to find a teacher who knew better (as 
he did) teaching what he knew to be false, because | 


the book said so,—because Charles Northend said 


s0,—because John Comly said so. Those books 


were the text books of the school; and without 


changing the text books, he could not change his | 


teaching ! 


|Yawk to hear “Henway Wawd Beechaw.” We 
also knew the omission to be sanctioned by certain 
school books, but we were unprepared to hear it in 
the mouth of a practical teacher of Pennsylvania, 
(and one who knew better) because he found it iu 
his text book. 


| My own practice as a teacher, is to teach our 


own Pennsylvania idiom,—that which is sanction- 
ed by good usage in Pennsylvania,—and not the 
idioms of Yankeedom ; much less its corruptions. 
In Pennsylvania, the short sound of a, as in hat, 
cat, &c., is sanctioned by good usage in alms, mas- 
ter, aunt and some other words in which the broad 
sound of a, as in arm, farm, barn, &c., is the sound 
of our dictionaries : and I, asa Pennsylvania teach- 
er, following the example of Charles Northend, 
teach it, as I conceive it to be sanctioned by usage, 
—i. e. ‘‘ general, reputable, respectable usage,”—in 


Pennsylvania: being careful, however, to avoid the 


juse of the New England sound of a in mare, bear, 
|&c. for this short 


sound; and which is often thus 
used even in Pennsylvania, but which is a vulgar 
corruption. I do not, as an individual, approve of 
all We 


don’t want it in any word, believing that if it is 


the use of this sound at in our schools. 
sanctioned by good usage in the East, it is not in 
Pennsylvania. 

Neither do I believe that the broad sound of a 
in aunt, ask, master, &c, although sanctioned by ge- 
neral usage, is sanctioned by Pennsylvania usage, 
It may be said that there should be a general stand- 


+B] 


ard of “ genteel, reputable usage.” Yes, so there 
ought to be, but—there is not; and our dictiona- 
ries cannot make it so. And while London claims 
the right to power out coffee and New England to 
call her soldiers to alms, we claim the right to use 
our own diction. 


These, however, are but my opinions. But no 


|person who has a clear perception of the sounds of 
jour language will confound aze with acts, arms with 


alms, or bean with been. 


Reader, do not think these notes are given as an 


example of our public schools at this time. No. 
Our public schools have improved a hundred per 
cent. upon the schools of even ten yearsago. This 


may be denied, but every candid observer knows 


that, ten years ago, ninety-nine of every hundred 
‘schools in Lancaster county were worse taught 


than now. Then the exceptions to the general rule 
were passable schools; now the exceptions are very 
bad ones. I will describe a school of olden time. 
The teacher sitting with becoming dignity behind 
his desk, not “ doling out questions to his pupils,” 
but “ getting the answer” to printed questions for a 


host of young mathamaticians,collected around his 


|desk; while a class of young urchins are mangling, 


We knew that some fashionable exquisites affect | mutilating, ay, murdering some of the best speci- 


the omission of the r, as the lady who went to New/mens of language, and setting at defiance every 
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rule of elocution. I said I would describe it, but 
I can go no further. To describe it would require 
the actor on the stage: Pen cannot. I have often 
witnessed such schools, and the description of one, 
is the description of the mass, of the Schools of 
Lancaster County (and perhaps of many other 
counties) ten years ago. Who dare deny it? Ten 
years ago, in a township of this county, now noted 
for her good schools, the blackboard of a public 
school, was thrown under the school house by order 
of the Directors. Who will say that such schools 
can now be found, except in the darkest parts of 
our State? 

Mr. Editor, when I commenced my notes of 
schools, several years since, I said nothing about 
the bad. The good was then deemed a scarce arti- 
cle; enough’so, at least, to be worth recording, 
when found, and the bad too well Known to claim 
notice. Good schools are not so rare as to need 
special notice, unless they are good, even for Lan- 
caster county. Within a few years a new race of 
teachers, has sprung up, many of whom know noth- 
ing of the kind of teaching so general at that time, 
and which yet continues in some places where the 
spirit of intprovement has not prevailed. And while 
so much remains yet to be done,—while there are 
yet dark corners, unregenerated by the hand of re- 
form,—it may be useful to bring them forth to pub- 
lie gaze, as warnings to others. I tell you, a Nor- 
mal School for directors, is much needed in some 
parts of our county. 

Some months since, I was in company with a 
school director, who, in comparing the relative me- | 
rits of the schools of his district, said that one of | 
their schools was taught by a very good teacher, 
who was in the school house, “late and early, set- 
ting copies and ciphering out the sums for the scho- 
lars.” The other was never at the school house, 
until the sun was three hours high, and the scholars 
were out in the evening, “ when the sun was away 
up ever so high.” ‘The scholars larn’d, that’s a 
fact ;” but how they did it, he couldn’t tell. He 
was sure “the teacher couldn’t pay much attention 
to them.” 

I afterwards visited both those schools; and sure 
enough, the teacher was in the school house late 
and early, and had need to be there. His conduct 
was certainly praiseworthy for one in his condition; 
but that his pupils were more benefitted by his late 
and early ciphering, than by the instructions of him 
who was at the school house at the regular time 
and dismissed his pupils before sun down, and gave 
them too long recess, (for that was one of the 
charges,) and who with body and mind not exhaust- 
ed by study, and capable of instructing his pupils 
without, himself, studying late and early ;—admit- 
ted of a different solution, in my mind, from the 


— = - = a — 


made the discovery that copies written by himself, 
were no better than those obtained at the book 
store, and that the proper time to attend to the 
penmanship of his pupils, was during school hours. 
But, perhaps, he earned his money too easily. 

I said nothing to either of the teachers respect- 
ing the opinion expressed concerning them; but I 
thought. I was forcibly reminded of the man whose 
tooth being extracted by a workman so scientifically 
and so quickly, that he scarcely knew that the 
tooth had been removed, upon being told that he 
was to pay one dollar, replied, “ Zounds, man! A 
dollar for two minutes’ work! Why, Simon John- 
son pulled out a tooth for me last winter, and was 
at least an hour at it. Oh, it was a hard tooth to 
pull. He made more than a dozen trials ; and, at 
last, after dragging me three times around the anvil 
—it came. Whew, what a time we had—and he 
charged me but twenty-five cents !” 

I thought, too, that schools for directors were 
needed, as well as schools for teachers. 

EK, Lampory. 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Pa., May, 1857. 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

On the 30th of April last, I chanced to be at Har- 
risburg, and had the pleasure of being present at a 
very interesting debate in the Senate. As the subject 
under discussion embraces an important educational 
question, I shall constitute myself a reporter, pro tem- 
pore, for the Journal ; provided, I am allowed my own 
way of reporting, and permitted to intermingle such 
comments as I deem appropriate. 

The matter under discussion was the question of 
the State Appropriation to common schools, The 
House of Representatives had increased the appro- 
priation from $230.000 to $330.000, and sent the bill 
to the Senate. A Philadelphia Senator moved to 
amend by making the appropriation $250.000 in- 
stead of $330.000. Upon this amendment there oe- 
curred a warm and excited discussion. 

The Senators from Philadelphia, and from the 
wealthier counties, such as Chester, Bucks, Lancas- 
ter, &c., advocated the reduction. Their principal 
arguments were: Ist. That, in the present embar- 
rassed pecuniary condition of the Commonwealth, a 
judicious economy would not justify so large an ap- 
propriation ; and, 2nd, That, inasmuch as State tax- 
es are levied according to the valuation of taxable 
property, and the State appropriation is distributed 
in proportion to the number of taxables, the counties 
they represented would be compelled to pay much 
more money in the shape of taxes than they would 
receive in the shape of State appropriation, while 
the reverse would be the case in other counties ; 
thus, creating an inequality which their already over- 
taxed constituents would expect them to oppose. 





school director’s solution. True, this teacher had 


The discussion on this side was conducted with 
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calmness and courtesy. A Senator from Philadel- 
phia supported it at some length, and was followed 
by Senators from Delaware, Lancaster and York.— 
All these Senators were willing to vote for an in- 
creased appropriation over former years, but not for 
so great an increase as others desired. 

The Senators in favor of alargely increased State 
appropriation were mostly from the Northern and 
North Western parts of the State. They entered 
upon the discussion with much warmth, and before 
its close, exhibited no little ill feeling. They showed 
by facts, taken from the late report of the Superin- 
tendent of common schools, that in some of the 
sparsely populated counties, with a school tax of 


from six to thirteen mills on the dollar, the schools | 
‘equal to the constituents of whom the Indiana Sen- 


could barely be kept open four months in the year; 
while, in the more thickly settled portions of the 
State, with a school tax of from one mill to four 


mills on the dollar, schools could be kept open from | 


six to ten months in the year. They farther stated 
that their school houses were bad and their teachers 
poorly paid; and that they could not build better 
houses oremploy more competent teachers,unless they 
obtained some additional aid from the State. This 
being the state of facts an earnest appeal was made 
for help. Another argument was presented with 
much force. They contended that the State voted 
money lavishly for makiug rail-roads and digging 
canals; and, that it was the wrong place to begin a 


he was thankful that he represented a more intelli- 
gent constituency. 

Now the facts upon which this Senator based his 
inference, were either misrepresented or misunder- 
stood; but, had they been precisely as he stated 
them, they would by no means have justified those 
inferences. Besides, he might have found similar 
Statements in many of the County Superintendents’ 
reports, both in the northern and western parts of 
the State, as well as in the counties he named. It 
is not true that the people, in the counties he char- 
acterized as opposed to common schools, are so toa 
greater extent than they are in his own part of the 
State; on the contrary, in every element which ex- 
hibits interest in common schools, they are quite 


ator seemed so proud; and, of this fact no better 
proof is needed than the reports themselves to which 
he referred. 

It seemed a little strange to a spectator, to see 
with what coolness these Senators in favor of the 
increased appropriation, assumed that, on this ac- 


;count, they were the peculiar friends of common 


schools, and all others were their enemies. The case 


stands in this wise: The people of Chester or Lan- 


|caster counties desire to have their children educa- 


ited. 


They think that a common school system pre- 


sents the cheapest and best means of securing that 


system of rigid economy, when voting money to be | 


expended in the education of the masses of the peo- 
ple. Canals and railroads sink into insignificance in 
comparison with the education of the six hundred 
thousand children, nowin the public schools of the 
Commonwealth. 

Had the Senators on this side of the question 
stopped here, sympathizing with them as | did, I 
would have been much gratified ; but, unfortunately 
they did not. Several of them, openly, and in no 
equivocal terms, denounced those Senators who had 
spoken against the increased appropriation, as en- 
emies of common schools, and, at heart, opposed to 
the principle upon which the common school sys- 
tem is based. 

The Senator from Indiana, among the most mod- 
erate of them, spent some time in reading extracts 
from several County Superintendent’s reports, in 
counties whose Senators had expressed views differ- 
ent from his own, to the effect that in some parts of 
those counties, much opposition was manifested to- 
ward the school system; and more than intima- 
ted that alarge majority of the constituents of such 
Senators were opposed to the whole common school 
system ; and, therefore, they did represent the wish- 
es of their constituents ia voting as they purposed 
doing ; and would be acting no less in accordance 
with their wishes, if they voted to repeal the whole 
common school law. He concluded by saying that 


schools, would they not still be 


}common school system 








education ; and, hence, they are in favor of it and 
willing to pay the whole cost of instruction. Now, 
suppose, that feeling and acting thus, they should 
State to common 


oppose all appropriation by the 


good friends of 
? 

On the other hand, the people of Bradford or Craw- 
ford counties also want their children educated; they 
want it done by a system of common schools ; but, 
they are exceedingly anxious that a part of the cost 
of instruction should be paid for them ; and if any 
of those from whom they ask aid, object to paying a 
considerable part, they have Senators who directly 
lenounce all such as enemies of the common school 
system itself. These Senators may feel it profitable 
to do so; but I would suggest that it is hardly 
modest. 

The Senator from Indiana, I have said, was. more 
mederate than some others on the same side; and, 
though he said some things which were entirely un- 
called for, he did it in a dignified manner, 

I am sorry to say this was not the case with all his 
colleagues. The Senator from Elk was very severe 
upon his brother Senators who differed from him.— 
He not only denounced them as enemies of common 
schools ; but referring to Mr. Shuman, the Senator 
from Lancaster, who had made a few calm remarks 
in opposition, in which he had taken occasion to say 
he was a warm friend of common schools, this Elk 
Senator said, “he blushed to own that he was a 
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member of the committee on education of which 
that Senator was Chairman. It was a disgrace to 
have an anti-school man at the head of the educa- 
tional committee.” 

There was another Senator who spoke frequently. 
I think he was from Crawford county. He lauded 
th common school system, as if to impress the Sen- 
ate with the wickedness of those who opposed 
paying what they deemed too great a portion of the 
cost of instructing the children of his constituents, 
and, then, charged this crime to the Senators on the 
other side. He significantly pointed his finger at 
the Senator from Lebanon, who had interrupted him 
by some remark, ard sarcastically said, “that he 
did not, as that man, make speeches for Buncombe.” 
The truth about these Buncombe speeches, I pre- 
sume, is that the constituents of the Senator from 
Lebanon do not want to pay too large a proportion 
of the cost of instructing the children of the con- 
stituents of the Senator from Crawford ; and, the 
constituents of the Senator from Crawford would 
like them to pay as much as can be legitimately ob- 
tained from them. Both Senators, no doubt, repre- 
sented the wishes of their constituents; and it 
seemed a little like presumption for one of them to 
apply such an offensive epithet to the other. 

Had I been a Senator, I would have voted for the 
largest sum, named, to be appropriated to common 
schools; but I would have done it from entirely dif- 
ferent reasons than those for which many Senators 
asked it. 

It is well known, and I have already stated, that 
in sparsely populated counties of our State, the 
school tax is very heavy,—so heavy, indeed, that in 
some places it is almost impossible to keep open 
schools at all. The settlers in these districts want 
schools and should have them ; and, it is because 1 
sympathise with and desire to aid them, that I would 
vote for a heavy appropriation, No other reason 
possesses a particle of weight. The adoption of a 
common school system gives. the poor counties no 
right to demand assistance from those which are 
richer. The poorer classes receive such assistance 
under the operation of the law in school districts, but 
the principle is not extended to counties, much less 
to the State, I admit that it might be so extended 
as even to include the whole nation, though for rea- 
sons which seem to me unanswerable, I prefer it as 
it is; but it is going too far and asking too much to 
construe the present law as embodying a principle 
that might be essential to some supposed law. Our 
common school law would remain perfect in every 
feature if no appropriation were granted by the 
State. Lancaster county might have a common 


school system, if every other county should repu- 
diate it. 

Hence, while the people in the richer counties 
might be accused of a want of sympathy and kind- 


ness toward their fellow-citizens in the less favored 
parts of the State, if they should vote a small ap- 
propriation or none at all, they eannot, on that ac- 
count, be accused of a want of faithfulness to the 
principle of the common school system ; and, all 
those harsh charges on the part of Senators repre- 
senting sparsely settled counties, against others re- 
presenting constituencies differently situated, are 
uncalled for and unworthy of the Senate. They 
will have the effect, if persisted in, of alienating the 
people of one part of the State from those of anoth- 
er, and, in the end, be productive of disastrous con- 
sequences to the great eommon school system that 
all profess to admire and all seem willing to defend, 


May, 1857. Reporter. 





THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

“Cannot you publish in the Journal a short, logi- 
cal defence of the County Superintendency, such as 
would do to copy into the county papers with effect ? 
The only objection that I ever hear is founded on a 
mistake, viz: that the pay of the Superintendent re- 
duces the amount of State appropriation for other 
purposes. P. R.” 


[This is the postscript to a letter from a District 
Secretary is the west, who has lately entered upon 
the duties of his office, with a desire to discharge 
them properly. We can dono better than give the 
following extracts from an article on the subject by 
W. G. Waring, Esq., of Centre co., endorsed by H. 
L. Dieffenbach, Esq., of Clinton ;—names whieh are 
of high authority on all educational questions. Ep. | 


W by is the Superintendency of the Public Schools 
so warmly advocated by all who have much to do 
with common schools, and who take interest in their 
effectiveness? Because of its absolute necessity.— 
Our common school system is the greater interest in 
the State. It is the only guarantee of our present 
“Virtue, Liberty and Independence”; the only se- 
curity we can frame against the desolation of our 
country and the ruin of our posterity by the causes 
which have utterly destroyed and razed ail the almost 
innumerable governments and peoples which have 
preceded us in the world’s history, many of them far 
abler and more powerful than ourselves, 

Our school system should therefore be carried out 
fully in every district in the State. If it educates a 
school here and there wel/ and neglects the mass, it 
defeats its own ends. How manifest it is that this 
universal and equal instruction can never be accom- 
plished unless it is made the special business of some 
competent persons to bringit about. The State Su- 
perintendent cannot even direct the movements of 
the different counties much oftener than four times 
in one year, supposing that each county should re. 
quire one day’s attention. He could not get round 
the schools once in a year if he were to attend to 20 
every day. Boards of Directors have no power out 
of their own districts, and being seldom practically 
acquainted with the art of teaching, and always oc- 
cupied with other concerns, they cannot always con- 
duct the school affairs of their own limited fields 
wisely. The advice, stimulus, and suggestions of a 
‘live’ superintendent are as much needed by them as 
by the schools. Thus we find how much there is for 
a County Superintendent to do. 





He is wanted to see whether teachers are capable, 














































































































and if not, to induce and direct them how to become | 
The mere exam- | 


so, or to leave the publie service. 
ination of one hundred and twenty teachers at two 
hours each makes one month full continuous work 
of ten hours each day. 

He is wanted to visit all the schools, and see that 
all are “ up to the grade,” and render them so by all 
the means at his command. A single visitation of 
the common schools of Centre county, one day each, 
requires nearly five months, a longer period than 
the minimum required. And to accomplish it in 
this time, it must be supposed that all the schools 
are open at the time when the Superintendent foes 
round, and that no winter storm, or private or offi- 
cial business should interrupt his continuous labor. 

He is wanted to establish and conduct institutes, 
associations and schools for the training of teachers, 
and to induce their attendance. 

He is wanted to give special attention to summer 
sessions of schools in towns where juvenile corruption 
is most rife. To induce their being fitted up and 
taught in such a manner as to induce the attendance 
of the idle or parentless do-as-they-please children 
of towns, who might otherwise become the mora! le- 
pers of the community, but if properly cared for and 
educated in the public schools, will contribute to its 
strength and prosperity. 

He is wanted as the medium of certain and ready 
communication between The Department at Harris- 
burg, and the Directors, Districts, Schools and Peo- 
ple. Without these, or equivalent agents, the State 
Department is without.arms, and cannot carry out 
any system. 

He is wanted to lecture in the different districts, 
and to present to those who have never considered 
the subject, the true policy of the State and of her 
citizens. 

W hy is the Superintendency so warmly denounced 
by many? Doubtless, because they do not take a 
full view of the subjects, and its operations in some 
counties are ineffective because conducted by incom- 
petent or negligent officers, and because in all, they 
are of a nature not to be seen or felt. We cannot 
see the physical growth of children, much less their 
ideas. The existence of superintendency naturally 
influences every teacher hourly, and incites him to 
his best effort. But this is all unseen, and the quiet 
studies, correspondence, and associations of teachers 
for improvement are not conspicuous. Good influ- 
ences are not often noisy. 

Some object to the Superintendency because it 
inust be paid, as if money were the great and only 
The wise and good Channing said ;—* One 
of the surest signs of the regeneration of society, 
will be the elevation of the art of teaching to 
the highest rank in the community; for there is 
nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and 
character of the child. No language can express 
the folly of that economy, which, to leave a monied 
fortune to a child, starves his intellect, or impover- 
ishes his heart.” Quintilian, one of the wise Ro- 
mans who was not listened to, expressed a similar 
thought :—“ in republica pedagogus magna caritas ; 
quedam pluris sunt quam emenda.” 

It has been reported that a candidate for the su- 


rood, 


perintendency offered to undertake it for one-half the | 


present salary. Noone who has any conception of 
the labor, the exposure, the weighty responsibility, 
the incessant care and thought, could make such an 
offer. It is in the nature of high treason tothe State; 
worse than that of the old schoclmaster, who was 
flogged back from the Roman camp by his own 


schol! irs. 
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Gducational Societies. 


ALLEGHENY CO. EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Pursuant to adjournment, a number of Teachers, 
School Directors and friends of education, assem- 
bled at College Hall, Pittsburg, on Tuesday, May 
26, 1857, at 10 o’clock, A.M. The Convention was 
organized by calling Mr. B. M. Kerr to the ebair, 
Col. Hiram Hultz was chosen Vice President, and 
| KE. H. Spooner, Secretary, 

The following gentlemen, Messrs. Guilford, Burt 
and Thompson, were appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee. 

After the transaction of some uninteresting pre- 
liminary business, the above committee reported the 
following list of subjects for discussion : 


1, The importance and means of elevating the 
teachers’ profession. 

2. The importance of greater efficiency in Prima- 
ry Schools, and the means of obtaining it. 

The first question was taken up for discussion. 

Mr. Burt made the opening speech and thought 
|that teaching should be of itself a profession to rank 
in point of dignity with the ministry and the law.— 
The speaker condemned the system of selecting stu- 
dents of divinity and other professions as temporary 
teachers in public schools, on the gr und that it re- 
quired experience to make perfect in the art of im- 
parting instructions to others. He had in many 
cases witnessed the evils of the system which he re- 
ferred to, and could point to instances in Allegheny 
county, “not many miles from Pittsburg,” where 
gentlemen had been selected from upright and hon- 
orable professions, (the duties of which he hoped they 
were qualified to fulfil,) and placed in responsible 
positions as teachers in high public schools, while 
the sad effects of their want of experience, in the 
profession to which they were untimely called, are 
visible to any discerning eye. 

Prof. Thompson considered it a duty devolving 
upon the teachers themselves, to elevate their pro- 
fession, and if they neglected to do it, he felt as- 
sured the community at large would also remain 
silent. At one time the greatest lights in the world, 
Socrates, Plato, and others, were engaged in the 
same profession, and worked in the good cause with 
energy and zeal, The Professor made a very elo- 
quent speech, setting forth the trials of teachers, and 
'the reward which they received for their services, 
from an unappreciative public; but he hoped the 
day was not far distant, when the mass of the people 
would become conscious of the error into which they 
|had fallen, through wilful blindness, and unite heart 
and band with the professional teacher, in propell+ 
|ing onward the spirit of inquiry and of thought. 

Mr. John Kelly was next called upon, and re- 
sponded in a brief and witty speech, touching more 
|particularly on the importance and necessity of the 
County Superintendency, and the requisite qualifi- 
cations of a teacher. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced that the exercises of the evening would 
consist of : 

1. A lecture, by Mr. B. M. Kerr. 

2. A continuance of the discussion on the union 
|question proposed this afternoon. 

Adjourned until 7} o’cloek. 
EVENING SESSION. 


| The convention was called to order at the ap- 
| pointed time, and in accordance with previous an- 
inouncement, Mr, Kerr proceeded to deliver his lec- 
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ture. It was an admirable production, and fully 
sustained the gentleman’s reputation as an orator 
and tried friend of education. The disadvantage 
under which the teachers labor, the imperfection 
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The following subject was talkie up for discussion: 
“The importonce of greater efficiency in primary 
schools, and the means of obtaining it.” 

Mesers. Martin, Thompson, Williams, Burt, Dean, 

























8, 
n- of the present system of edacation, and the bright |and Martin, discussed the matter. 
Ly prospects of the future, were presented in a beauti-| The committee appointed last evening to draft re- 
AS ful style, and with the desired effect. solutions expressive of the sense of the convention 
i, At the conclusion of the address, Mr. Kerr spoke | toward Mr. B. M. Kerr, retiring County Superinten- 
id as follows to the teachers and directors with whom | dent, presented the following : 
he has been associated for years past : Resolo ed, That the teachers and friends of educa- 
rt Fellow Teachers, and Gentlemen Directors: My {tion in Allegheny county, represented in this con- 
n- task is now done; my Official relations as Superin- | vention, entertain a high sense of appreciation of 
tendent of the schools of this county, will soon cease |the labors of our late County Superintendent, B. M. 
e- to exist; from its cares, troubles, difficulties, anx-| Kerr, and we sincerely regret the necessity that de- 
1e ieties, and great responsibilities I will soon be re-|prives us of his services in that capacity. 
leased; but its pleasures,as long as I have a pulse! Resolved, That in retiring from the office, Mr. K. 
a to beat, will remain treasured up in my heart; as/bears with him the increased respect of all true 
long as reason sways her sceptre, so long will they | friends of the cause, who have impartially watched 
“ remain engraved on the tablet of memory. ihis course in the discharge of the arduous and re- 
My object in all my official acts has been, ‘do |sponsible duties of that office, and he has our best 
right ;’ and when I have erred, it has not been an / wishes for success in his future labors in the “ Edu- 
error of the heart, but of the head. In retiring from | cational field.” 
it my official position, 1 desire to return to you, gen-| Mr. Kerr in a few brief remarks, thanked the con- 
k tlemen directors, my heartfelt gratitude for the uni-| vention for the unexpected and unsolicited honor 
“ form kindness and generous hospitality I have al-|conferred upon him by the above resolutions; and 
of ways received at yonr hands, and to you, fellow | concluded with the following lines, expressive of his 
J teachers, my acknowledgments are justly: due for the |sense of appreci ination of the kindness so liber ally be- 
Pr encouragement and hearty co-operation which you '|s 
= have invariably extended ‘to me. Permit me, with Pleasure that comes unlooked for is thrice welcome,— 
J friendly regard, to. bid you farewell. And if it stir the heart—if aught be there 
‘i At the conclasion of the address, Prof. Thompson That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 
y called the chairman of the Executive Committee to Wake bat a sigh—’tis treasured up among 
© preside over the meeting, and moved that a commit- = things most precious ;—and the day it came 
\- . : : " ‘ s noted as a white day in our tives. 
tee be appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
y the sense of the convention towards Mr. B. M. Kerr,| Convention adjourned sine die. 
° the retiring Connty Superintendent. Motion car- sits Eset dna a 
e ried, and convention adjourned until to-morrowmorn-| LANCASTER CO. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
e ing at 9 o’clock, when the committee on resolutions| The regular semi-annual meeting of this body took 
© will report. place in the high school of the city of Lancaster, 
SECOND DAY. on Saturday, April 25,1857. The attendance was 
g Quite a large number of intelligent looking ladies | quite large. 
y and gentlemen were in attendance this morning ; MORNING SESSION, 
. more than on the previous day, in consequence of | In the absence of the President, Mr. E. Lam- 
. there being a vacation in all of the Pittsburg and |born, Vice President, took the chair and called the 
, Allegheny schools. meeting to order. 
° The Executive Committee reported the following! The minutes of the last meeting were read by the 
h exercises for the morning : Secretary, Mr. Seymour Preston, and adopted. 
n Lecture by Mr. Rose. Subject— Public Schools.| Mr. Preston said that at the late Teachers’ In- 
Essay—Miss White. stitute, a number of essays were read, which had 
4 Mr. Rose being absent, the Essay of Miss White |been ordered to be printed, and that the amount 
° was called for. When Mr. Simpson, on behalf of |of money subscribed was not sufficient to pay for 
. that lady, and by permission of the convention, pro-|them, and moved that the committee on publication 
y ceeded to read a neatly arranged, highly instructive, | be authorized to draw on the treasurer of this asso- 
: and in truth a very creditable production, entitled |ciation, for the required sum. This motion was 
. “The Teacher’s Influence over the Minds and Man-|seconded by Mr. Weaver. 


ners of her Pupils.” Considerable opposition was manifested to this 
The authoress seems to be possessed of an inti-|motion. Messrs. Hobbs, Denues and Wickersham 

mate knowledge of the trials of a teacher's life, and | opposed it strongly, and Mr. Preston advocated it. 

the difficulties they must of necessity encounter.— {Several amendments were offered, and after further 

. The essay earnestly advocated a feeling of love and | consideration, the whole subject was laid on the 

affection towards pupils, as calculated to overeome, | table. 

and act as a powerful antidote for the many ills} The first Vice President, Dr. Joseph Gibbons, 

characteristic of children. The instructor who frowns |being noticed in the room, the acting President 

upon, and speaks harshly to his or her charge, re-| called upon him to preside, which he declined doing 

ceived a merited and severe castigation at the hands | till afternoon. 

: of the fair authoress, and we trust that if theré were; A motiom that the members be now invited to 

any present who act in the capacity of teachers, that |subscribe to the pamphlets above mentioned, was 

they will profit by the gratuitous, friendly and very | declared to be out of order. 

sensible advice. The Secretary then read the questions which had 
We were much pleased with the essay, and vould | been selected for the consideration of the Associa- 

willingly content ourselves for an hour or two lis-|tion, which were as follows: 

tening to such another production from the pen of a} The annual examination of Teachers holding pro- 

young lady. visional certificates. 
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The intro 
into our public schools, 

The propriety of school directors granting to 
Teachers time and privilege to visit schools, 

Mr. Denues moved that the last resolution be 
taken up, and on the Association agreeing to the 


motion, proceeded to give his views upon it, taking | 


the affirmative side. He was followed by Messrs. 
Wickersham, Carothers and Grosh, on the same 


side, and by Mr. Hobbs in the negative. These 
gentlemen all spoke ably and eloquently. We are 


sorry that we have not room to give an abstract of 
their remarks, 
Mr. Wickersham offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it be good policy for directors to | 


grant at least one day in each month, without de- 
duction of salary, to the teachers of their district, 
for the purpose of visiting schools. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Row offered a resolution in relation to the 
pamphlets containing the essays, &c., and moved 
that it be considered in the afternoon. 

Adjourned to meet at 14 o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The business before the meeting was the consid- 
eration of the resolution by Mr. Amos Row, just 
before adjournment. This was taken up and Mr. 
R. spoke at some length in favor of it. He was 
followed by a number of gentlemen both in favor 
and opposed to the resolution, when on motion it 
was postponed until the next meeting. 

Mr. Carothers offered the following preamble 
and resolutions : 

Wuereas, The time at which the Convention of 
Directors must assemble for the purpose of electing 
a County Superintendent of Common Schools is 
rapidly approaching; and whereas, we, as ‘T'each- 


ers, feel that our personal and professional inter- | 


ests are deeply concerned in the election; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we are earnestly in favor of the 
office of County Superintendent, and believe that 


its duties, wherever efficiently discharged, do much | 


to elevate the profession of teaching and improve 
the schools. 
Rosolved, That the results of the Superintendency 


in this county, as seen in the improvement of | 


school houses, the introduction of school apparatus, 
the holding of Township Teachers’ Associations 
and Teachers’ Institutes, the establishment of a 
Normal School, the adopting by Teachers of im- 
proved modes of teaching, and the newly awakened 
zeal for improvement among them, and the increas- 
ed educational activity and interest on the part of 
directors, parents and pupils, are sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical that the money required 
for the Superintendent’s salary could be appropri- 
ated to the schools in no other way that would ef- 
fect so much good. 

Resolved, That while we shrink from no fair ex- 
amination, we desire to be examined by a Superin- 


tendent entirely competent to judge of our qualifi- | 


cations, and that while we admit that a Superin- 
tendent’s school visitations do much good, we are 
earnest in the hope that no man will be selected to 
discharge this duty but one eminently qualified to 
estimate our teaching fairly, and to give profession- 
al advice and instruction, 

Resolved, That as Teachers we have no wish to 


duction of Cowdery’s Moral Lessons | 


‘ther class of persons, we make ourselves bold to 
|suggest that no man be chosen to fill it who has 
jnot the highest qualifications to discharge its du- 
| ties, and that such a salary be given as will enable 
|him to devote his whole time to the interests of the 
ischools, 

| Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
| published in each of the county papers, and that a 
jcommittee be appointed to present a copy also to 
the Convention of Directors. 

| Rev. J.8. Crumbaugh, President of the Associa- 
| tion being present, took the chair. The above pre- 
jamble and resolutions were considered singly, and 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Crambangh, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting with reference to a 
Teachers’ Institute, made a verbal report of much 
| interest. 

In some remarks with regard to this report, Mr. 

Wickersham stated that there were over one hun- 
dred and sixty members in attendance at the late 
| Teachers’ Institute. 
| On motion, the Association proceeded to consi- 
lder the subject of the annual examination of 
|teachers holding provisional certificates. 
| Mr. Davis opposed this method briefly. He was 
\followed by Mr. Wickersham, who favored the sys- 
jtem of annual examinations. Mr. Denues also 
\spoke on the same side. Mr. Davis, in reply, pro- 
|ceeded to explain his views very fully and plainly. 
| He thought the idea of examining a teacher every 
|year, when nothing had happened to require it, was 
\simply ridiculous. It would take up the time of 
the County Superintendent, which might otherwise 
|be employed to better use. 
Mr. Denues again argued the necessity of this 
He made a comparison between the 
schools and our army and navy, and pointed out 
|how absurd it would be if the latter were reviewed 
lonly once, and then allowed to go without. He 
continued in a strain of sarcastic and forcible re- 
mark with considerable effect. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
|Grosh, Lamborn, Carothers and Wickersham, in 
lfavor of the annual examination, and Mr. Davis in 
| opposition. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a com- 
mittee in accordance with the above resolutions :— 
Messrs. Carothers, Geist, Rush, Gibbons and E 
G. Groff. 

Mr. Wickersham moved that the remaining topic 
for discussion be postponed. Adjourned. 


|} measure. 








Addresses, Reports, Ke. 
SPEECH BY MR. BREWER, 

|On the Normal School Bill, in the Senate of Pennsy- 
nia, May 4, 1857. 
Mr. Speaker :—As one of the committee to whom 
ithe bill under consideration was referred, I feel con- 
|strained to ask the indulgence of the Senate, for the 
| purpose of submitting a few observations upon its 
‘final passage. We have endeavored to discharge 
ithe duties imposed upon us with fidelity to this 
| body, and with advantage to the best and highest 
linterests of the State. The bill now before us 







dictate to the Convention of Directors as to the| bears upon its face the marks of an intelligent mind 
proper person to fill this office, but being more|and an experienced judgment, and, after a careful 
closely connected, both personally and profession-| examination, the feasibility of its provisions and the 
ally, with the office of Superintendent than any/ grandeur of its purposes, seemed to your committee 
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to present one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant subjects of legislation which has occupied the 
deliberation of Senators, during the present session. 
I would here express, with emotions of pride and 
pleasure, my unshaken conviction, that the great 
question of popular education, involving as it does, 
the welfare, the happiness and the destiny of every 
class and every condition, of the entire people of 
the whole Commonwealth, will command the undi- 
vided approbation, and enlist the warmest eympath- 
ies of every member of this body. The impressive 
lesson of all history tells us, with oracular tongue, 
that the intelligence and the virtues of a nation 
possess, alone, the charm to embellish their exist- 
ence, or the power to perpetuate their liberties. 

When that dark period shall arrive in the annals 
of a people—when that terrible day shall come and 
find without the intelligence to know, and to appre- 
ciate, the nature and the value of their free institu- 
tions, and without the virtue to guard and defend 
their heritage of anointed genius and heroic deeds 
— it shall not need the inspired voice of prophecy 
to tell the brief and bitter story of their fall—their 
degradation and their ruin. 

That legislation is wise which guides and stimu- 
lates the progressive development of the vast re- 
sources of our renowned Commonwealth. That pol- 
icy is true, which breaks the dreamless slumbers of 
the earth, and drags into open day, from her rocky 
caverns, the sparkling treasures of her deep buried 
wealth. And that law is salutary which throws the 
fostering arm of an equal protection around the kin- 
dred interests of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures. But that legislation is wiser which 
smoothes and widens the uneven paths of knowl- 
edge, and invites with a common welcome to her 
ways, which are pleasantness and peace, the linger- 
ing footsteps of the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor. That policy is more trae which quickens 
the lofty energies of the haman mind and educates 
and develops the untold riches of the immortal soul. 
And that law is more salutary whose elevated pur- 
pose is to adorn the records of our greatness with 
the undecaying trophies of literature and science and 
to build school houses, lavish as a fairy’s hand scat- 
tering pearls, all over our broad domains, the mod- 
est, but the fairest jewels, that ever glitter in the 
crown of empire and power. 

Pennsylvania might, indeed, well indulge in the 
no common feelings of a virtuous pride. Look at 
her uncounted wealth, like the sands of the sea—her 
honored industry, happy and prosperous—her suc- 
cessful enterprise, winning its rapid way to fame and 
to fortane—her glorious works of charity and her 
noble institutions of benevolence, the home and the 
asylum of poverty and misfortune. But afterall, a 
liberal and enlightened system of common schools 
is the unexhausted fountain that must enrich and 
beautify her lovliest scenes—the unclouded eun that 
must cheer and eradiate the broad expanse of her 
morning sky. ‘True, the bosom may throb, with 
feelings of unaffected exultation, as it witnesses the 
ponderous engine, like a “thing of life,” bearing on 
to the sea-board, with swift and unwearied step, 
over yon snowy mountain, theaccummulating fruits 
of toil and the generous rewards of labor. The 
heart may kindle into the tender passion of pure and 
pleasing emotions over yon valley of unblighted 
fields, waving to the whispering winds, with golden 
harvests, and vocal with the joyous music of the 
—— song. But the patriot and the Ohristian, 
with faculties and feelings, all as keen as sensitive to 
everything that makes their country great, happy 








and prosperous, contemplate with a deeper interest 
anda nobler enthusiasm that lowly roof, in some 
lowly vale, which scarce shelters from a summer’s 
sun, or a wintry wind, that happy little group of in- 
nocence and youth, whose cultured charms or ripen- 
ed wisdom may one day sweeten all the joys of home, 
or guard the changing destinies of a nation. It is, 
perhaps, no very cheering fact, that our system of 
common schools is still in its infancy, but it is a 

leasing reflection that it gives promise of a man- 

ood radiant with health and vigor; and an old age, 
accompanied with “love, honor and troops of 
friends.” A system simple, and yet comprehensive. 
cheap, and yet efficient, it has silenced the angry 
lips of opposition, has outstripped the fondest arti- 
cipations of its friends, and has triumphantly vindi- 
cated its pre-eminent claims to universal favor and 
approval. Thesystem may not be perfect; what 
upon the face of this earth is, which springs into ex- 
istence for human good, at the-pleasure of mortal 
will, or at the touch of finite power. 

But, sir, the question recurs, what has been the 
history of the common school system in Pennsylva- 
nia? An eventful history of severe trials and pro- 
tracted struggles, and at the same time, a cheering 
record of immense usefulness and splendid achieve- 
ments. Public opinion, the mighty sovereign in the 
organization of republican governments, long ad- 
verse, and still longer doubtful, has at length set in 
with a current broad, deep and irresistible in sap- 
port and vindication of this great and successful in- 
stitution of popular education. Some twenty years 
have elapsed since our system, amidst a sea of doubts 
and difficulties, struggled into the childhood of a 
feeble existence, and so rapidly have events crowd- 
ed upon each other, and so vast has been the good 
accomplished by its operation, that amongst the 
opening flowers of spring we can almost gather the 
yellow and ripened fruits of autumn. In 1835, ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia, we had seven hundred and 
sixty-two schools, and now we have ten thousand six 
hundred and ninety-seven, which is even ar increase 
over 1853 of eleven hundred and ninety. In 1835 
we had thirty-two thousand five hundred and forty- 
four scholars attending the public schools, and in 
the lapse of that brief period the number has ex- 
panded to the imposing spectacle of five hundred 
and thirty-one thousand seven huadred and twenty- 
six, which is an increase over the recent year of 1853 
of more than fifty thousand. These gratifying facts 
carry the weight of impartial and convincing testi- 
mony to the enlightened policy, and to the marvel- 
ous results of this great measure for the public 
good. 

The annual report, able and interesting, submitted 
to the present Legislature, is full of the most cheer- 
ing and significant information, upon this vital and 
important subject, The full statistics and the carn- 
est appeal of this volume, addresss themselves, in 
the powerful language of a simple but moving elo- 
quence, to the reason and the conscience of every 
friend of christian science and progressive civiliza- 
tion, and plead with all the truth and fascination of 
a persuasive voice, the sublime cause of moral and 
intellectual culture, 

These schools are the people’s colleges. They 
are, with peculiar significance, called common, be- 
cause they carry the inestimable blessings of their 
glorious missions to the threshold of every dwelling, 
and cheer the solitude of every home. Like the in- 
casing air, which breathes the same perfume around 
the pleasant cottage, and the princely mansion— 
like the impartial dews of heaven, which give the 































































same freshness and verdure to the poor man’s glebe 
and the rich man’s acres, they all as common and as 
lavish, give the best and most lasting of all earthly 
inheritances, alike to the lowly chidren of poverty 
and toil, and to the prouder Asien of rank and for- 
tune. If we permit our feet to be guided by the 
“lamp of experience,” the interesting measure now 
submitted to the calm consideration of every gentle- 
man uponrthis floor, appears no less wise and feasible 
in its provisions, than grand and important in its 
purposes and results, and appeals in the confidence 
of distinguished merits, to the generous sympathy, 
and asks the fostering care and guardianship of the 
Commonwealth. This bill proposes to divide the 
several connties ofthe State into twelve districts, 
and to build up in each, by the hand of private mu- 
nificence and the power of individual energy, on sure 
and liberal foundations a Normal School where the 
young and the worthy of every class and condition 
of both sexes, may, qualify themselves for the high 
and responsible duties of one of the most laborious 
and honorable avocations of life. 

For many years the establishment and maintenance 
of Normal Scools have engaged the attention, and 
received the patronage, of the most enlightened na- 
tions of all Europe. In 1735, one hundred and 
twenty-two years ago, the friends of education in 
Prussia felt, and acknowledged in the liberal policy 
of a judicious legislation, the paramount value of 
this great system, Andéit is apparent to every in- 
telligent mind, that the signal success of the Ger- 
man system of instruction is mainly attributable to 
these schools for the educating, the training, and the 
cisciplining of teachers for the varied duties of 
the primary schools, As far back as 1832, the quick 
acute faculties of the French mind, ingrafted upon 
her institutions of popular education the German 
system of Normal Schools, and the advocates of 
this successful scheme witnessed in full operation in 
1848, ninety-three schools, which graduated in the 
same year, ten thousand five hundred and fifty-five 
students, The cultured and mighty spirit of Eng- 
land soon awoke to the absorbing importance of 
this vital question, and in 1835 it occupied the coun- 
cils of her truest patriots and ablest statesmen. 
And at once the great cause of Normal education 
won the allegiance of all the feelings, and enlisted 
all the energies of that enlightened people, and mo- 
ved forward, guarded and sustained by public opin- 
ion and legislative protection amid the applause of | 
the whole nation. from dubious experiment to victo- | 
rious results. The year 1853 saw in full vigor and | 
fiourishirg operation thirty-six Normal Schools in 
England and Wales, four in Scotland and one in| 
Ireland. As they accomplished upon that storied | 
soil, even more than the promises of their unexam- | 
pled success in Germany and France. A number | 
of the American States have already distinguished | 
themselves by the creation and support of these | 
popular institutions for the instruction and elevation | 
of the masses of the people, but they are still alto- 
gether inadequate to meet the urgent wants in this 
direction. 

It is highly proper that the potential voice of | 


Pennsylvania should speak upon this great question. | 


| 


To impart the necessary vigor and efficiency to the} the blessings of their free institutions. 
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|—for the institutions of common learning. 


|ligious liberty. 





fortunate mission through the varied duties of life 
and the ever-recurring trials of earth, 

Before the people can reasonably expect to reap 
the legitmate advantages, and to behold the prom- 
ised triumph of the system, they must elevate the 
standard of competency, and raise and diguify the 
high and laborious avocation of teacher. . Make this 
responsible calling, as it so well deserves, more 
honorable and more profitable, and superior talents 
and accomplishments will not only enlarge the sphere 
of its usefulness, but will adorn and illustrate its 
history. But here 1 would take occasion to bear 
my not unwilling testimony to the high character, 
ability and qualifications of many gentlemen who 
are at this time laboring with distinguished zeal 
and success in this wide field of public usefulness. 
But the candid and able report of the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, exhibits a true and mel- 
ancholy picture of the scanty numbers and the de- 
ficient qualifications of a large proportion of the 
teachers in Pennsylvania. 

Is there no adequate remedy for this unfortunate 
evil? Is there no power among the masses of our 
people to arm and multiply the master, and to send 
him abroad, to scatter with an open and skillful 
hand the priceless and imperishable seeds of know- 
ledge, all over the whole land? ‘This bill is intend- 
ed to furnish a potent remedy for that acknowledged 


‘evil, and its passage, I fondly hope, will inaugurate 


a new and. memorable era in the vast educational 
enterprise of the State. 

The creation of well managed Normal Schools 
will give new life and invigorated energy to our sys- 
tem—will accelerate its progress and extend its 
blessings. This bill, sir, does not ask for an appro- 
priation of money, but it simply invokes the shelter 
and protection of the puissant name of the honored 
Commonwealth, for the cause of common education 
Then 
why hesitate—then wherefore doubt? 

In the palmy days of an ancient Republic, the 
Gracchii were the jewels of Cornelia, but her com- 
mon schools are the brightest ornaments of our 
prouder State. They are the household gods, who 
guard the altars and the firesides, of a free and en- 
lightened people. They are, indeed, the vestal vir- 


|gins who watch, with untiring and sleepless vigilance, 


the perpetual flames upon the shrine of civil and re- 
To the anxious eye of the patriot 
and the christian, amid all the lovely scenes of na- 
tural grandeur in Pennsylvania, what more cheering 
und imposing spectacle, than her half of million of 


ischolars, gathering daily around the limpid foun- 


tains of truth, and lisping there in simple worship, 
the early lessons of virtue and wisdom, 

Educate the people, was the earliest admonition 
addressed by the immortal Penn, to the wide and 
peaceful empire which his mighty genius has foun- 
ded. Wasuinerton, the father of his country, in his 
last legacy of patriotism and of love tohis grateful 
and prosperous countrymen, exhorted them in the 
heartfelt language of truth and eloquence, to cher- 
ish and promote that virtue and knowledge which 


could alone augment their power and happiness and 


perpetuate through all coming time the glory and 


If you would 


operation of our rhage it is essential to provide |ennoble and elevate the citizen—if you would mul- 


the schools with the experienced services of trained 


and competent teachers. Every one will admit that | 


it requires no ordinary training and attainments, to|every social and domesti- tie 


tiply every element of greatness, and every source 
of prosperity—if you would strengthen and beautify 


which associate the 


qualify the master for the difficult and delicate task | holiest joys of life, and the most tender reminaiscen- 
of cultivating, developing and directing the opening |ces of all the earth, crown your mountains and or- 
faculties of the youthful mind, for a virtuous and|nament your valleys with the edifices of learning 
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and the temples of religion, till the mingling voice 
of wisdom and the hymn of praise shall swell up to 
heaven in perpetual music, from every hill and from 
every plain of our great, happy and prosperous Com- 
monwealth. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BY THE 
TEACHER. 


A Report read before the East Hempfield Teachers’ 
Association, Feby. 7, 1857, by D. L. Landis. 
Much has already been written on this subject 
by men of greater abilities than those of your hum- 
ble reporter. The importance and necessity of 


connection with this, his pupils can rehearse the 
larger portion of a christian catechism; but has 
this procedure the desired effect? Nay, verily not; 
for their conduct shows that he renders his pupils 
no better disposed towards him, towards their pa- 
rents, or towards each other. They still are noisy, 
uncivil and unmannerly ; and sometimes passionate 
and revengeful. In short, they are just like schol- 
ars in other schools, even in those where religious 
exercises are omitted. Behold, too, that very teach- 
er, who, at eight o’clock, was on his knees offering 
prayer to the Father of the Great Teacher, is at 
nine o’clock in a violent passion with his scholars, 
land filling their ears with harsh words; and this, 





our attention, and which has a bad influence when !dren more than another. 


moral and religious instruction of children have | too, while the words of his prayer are yet fresh in 
been strongly advocated in the pulpit from time to |their memories. This not only overthrows the im- 
time, by eminent men of the ministry. It has also |pressions he may have made in the morning, but 
received a prominent place in the discussions of | demolishes the whole structure, and steels their 
many of our literary associations, so nobly sustained | minds against religious impressions, casting a nev- 
throughout the country,—and the opinions of a ler-dying curse upon those beloved-beings, who. had 
number of distinguished philanthropists have been | he treated them properly, would have loved their 
given on this important subject in the form of lec- | teacher, religion, and Him who is their nearest 
tures, reports and extracts. Enough, in our opin-| friend, namelv, Jesus Christ. Yes, instead of im- 
ion, has already been said and written on the sub- planting good fruit, he is extracting from the pu- 
ject, to have resulted in securing the attention of | pils bosoms that christian feeling which a kind and 
teachers to the propriety of inculeating moral and | pious mother may have instilled while the babe was 
religious instruction in our common schools. But we | yet in infancy. Thus presented, pupils will regard 
offer not this as an apology for the present attempt ; | prayer and religious exercises in general, and even 
as we hold, that it is the duty of all to endeavor to religious truths, as mere formalities, or as an every 
diffuse light among their fellow men; and should|day routine. which must be endured, but which 
these few hints be of any service to our co-laborers |they gladly dispense with. 
we shall be amply rewarded for the time given to| (Can such a teacher be successful in inculeating 
its preparation, }moral and religious instruction? Can he stand be- 
Great controversies have originated from differ-|fore an impartial Judge and answer to the soul- 


; ences of opinion in regard to the moral and reli-| thrilling question: “Thou teacher where are those 


gious faculties, even amongst scientific and distin- | whom I gave thee to instruct,” without feeling un- 
guished men; therefore we shall not dwell any | utterable pangs ? 
length of time upon a point which our theme does| Away with such mockery! Let teachers feel 
not strictly require, yet we will make a few remarks} what they teach, and act as if they felt it when en- 
upon it. |deavoring to impart that knowledge which guides 
Between these faculties there is doubtless a/man to a joyous future; and let them not wear 
marked difference. It is our belief that a man|their religious character as a temporary cloak, to 
may be moral, and yet not religious. He may un-|be worn only at particular times and places. The 

) derstand what is right and what is wrong—may |training of the moral faculties must be something 
practice the former in every instance; yet he may |more than a mere form or routine of lessons. ; 

| hot be pure in heart; neither believe in the being| The feelings of a child must be touched and the 
and perfection of God, nor obey his will or com-|heart made to feel the love of an Almighty God, 
' mands, |who reigns on an invisible throne and predominates 
Here presents itself another point, which requires | over all the earth, without favoring one of his chil- 

If we admit that the 


it oceurs as a trait of character in the Teacher; it}school room is a proper place to give moral and 


is this: Qne may be able to reason well upon reli- 
_ gion, be well versed in Scripture, and the various 
_ church creeds, and dogmas; and he himself be 
neither religious nor moral. This is the reason why 
' moral and religious instruction has availed so little 
in many of our public schools; too much being 


religious instruction, or that the teacher is respon- 
sible for the moral and religious training of his pu- 
pils,—as in our opinion he is, and that he must ren- 
der an account of his works while in the vocation 
of teaching, at the judgment bar;—then it is evi- 


ident that something must be done to enable him 
We must, 


» is this so? 
' addresses his God and their God, in the most  sol-!a moral and religious impression will be unavailing. 


- for the preservation of their lives and the mercies | love. 


taught by precept, and not enough by example. It'to meet the great and fearful occasion. 
is frequently the case when the teacher is desirous |therefore, prepare a way to open up the minds of 


of making a moral and religious impression upon|our pupils for the reception of the truth we would 


inculcate, and the impressions we would make.— 


the mind of his pupils, that he opens his school. by 
To do this, it is necessary that our pupils be obe- 


teading a portion of Scripture, and prayer. He 


also has his pupils to commit to memory chapters | dient to us, have confidence in us, and love us; ex- 


of the catechism, and oceasionally gives them mo-| perience having taught us, that without obedience, 
ral lectures to accomplish his design; yet he may trust and affection on the part of the pupils to- 
not be doing the least particle in the way of giving | wards the teacher, nothing good can be accomplish- 

' his pupils a moral and religious education. Why |ed by either. 

It is true, he kneels with his pupils and| They must be obedient, or all his efforts to make 

pathetic language he can, thanking Him | They should receive his words with kindness and 

Without their confidence, he can enjoy no 


| &xtended towards them during the past ; asking his ‘golden opportunity for doing them good. 


'emn and 


daily blessing to guard them against evil, &c. In'ed of it, he may have conferences with his pupils 
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daily, and leave lasting impressions on their minds.| prominent promoters. The difficulties which in this[to toi 


But should he prove unworthy, and forfeit it, he 
may leave blight upon their confiding spirits that 
years will not efface. 

They must love him; for he can not instil moral-| 
ity and religion into the hearts of those who feel 
no love toward him. A teacher may have ability | 
to govern, and skill to impart knowledge, and edu- 
cate the mind. All these are essential requisites in 
the teacher; and for him who would train the in- 
tellect only, they may be sufficient; but for him 
who would train the moral and religious faculties 
properly, it is necessary that he combine with these 
qualifications, a large, loving heart. He cannot 
enkindle love in the hearts of others, whose own 
heart is ice. He cannot cause warm gushing af- 
fection to flow out to all mankind and up to the} 
good Creator, who has not himself experienced 
such feeling, 

It is not only that the teacher should give moral 
and religious instruction to his pupils, for the pur- 
pose of preparing them for the kingdom of heaven, 
but also because religious instruction is necessary 
in a great measure for their comfort and safety in 
earthly duties. It is an established truth that men 
will serve their country best, the more they are in- 
structed in Scripture and religion. A strong illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the immortal Wash- 
ington. What was one of the prominent features 
in his character from his youth? To whom did 
that great military,chieftain apply for aid and suc- 
cess; and who can doubt that his great and glori- 
ous achievements were owing to his being a pray- 
ing and devoted christian ? 

Fellow-teachers, let us be opposed to any course 
of management that is calculated to defeat the 
ends of our being here as well as hereafter, by low- 
ering the standard of morality and religion. Let 
not the intellect alone be cultivated, but that which | 
is above all—the heart. Let children know that 
time is only a school to prepare for eternity. 

May God protect the teachers of our coming ge-| 
neration, from teaching the juvenile mind to trust 
to ideas or systems, which the future will prove to 
be fallacious. Then, and only then, may our com- 
mon school system be termed a “ godless system.” 


AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the School Association of Shippensburg, 
February 20, 1857, by Rev. James Harpre. 

The subject of education affords scope for discus. | 
sion as ample and as important, as any other sub- 
ject which at present commands the attention of 
men, in their relations, whether ecclesiastical, moral 
or political. In its broadest and most extended| 
sense, it comprehends the training of man, from the | 
earliest childhood to that period, when mentally and | 
physically he has attained to maturity; and it in-| 
volves parents, the state and the church in deep and 
solemn responsibility. In this, andsome of the more 
enlightened nations of Europe, it has, within the last | 
twenty years, received increased attention. The} 
schemes which have been devised, give evidence of 
greatly improved practical wisdom, and of a grow 
ing conviction that instruction and knowledge com- | 
municated to each successive generation, while yet 
in youth, is essential to the prosperity and glory of | 
a nation, in all its aspects, civil and religious. Like 
every other enterprise, even benevolent and philan-| 
thropic, it has to encounter difficulties, to overcome 
which, more than ordinary sagacity, and soundness 
of judgment, are demanded of those who are its most | 





country present themselves are less formidable tha; 
in almost any other country. Some of the institu. 


| tions of European governments, especially of an ee. 


clesiastical character, are barriers in the way of ele. 
mentary education, of which, here, we know practi. 
cally nothing. The civil establishment of religion 
however warmly and zealously advocated by econo. 
mists, both political and religious, present an obsta 
cle to the advancement of sound and liberal educa 
tion. In Scotland, where, perhaps, the best eccle. 
siastical establishment that exists, has been operat. 
ing for many years, evils connected with it on this 
very subject of education, have been brought more 
fully to light, by free discussion, since the disraption 
of that church. A controversy is in progress which 
is daily eliciting the evils of an antiquated system 
and impelling government to the adoption of scheme: 
which recognize no distinction between those who 
from conscience or expediency occupy the position 
of dissenters. Were it always the case, that the en. 
dowed church embraced the majority, the subject to 
which our attention is now directed, might be man. 
aged with comparative ease and efficiency, but when 
the church numbers in its actual communion, a ni- 
nority of the citizens, and simply in virtue of its 
union with the state, arrogates the right to decide 
as to the kind of instruction for the millions—the 
means by which it is to be carried into effect—and the 
necessary qualifications of teachers, jealousies are 
excited, and insuperable difficulties are created.— 
Happily for such difficulties, proceeding from such 
a source, we are exempted. 

The history of the cause of education in this coun- 
try is interesting and worthy of attention. In the 
Edinburg Review, of July, 1853, an article on “ Pop. 
ular Education in the United States,” contains many 
facts, at once instructive and creditable. “ Many of 
the early settlers of New England and the Middle 
States,” says the Reviewer, “ were men of letters 
they carried with them a love of learning to the wil- 
derness. They considered it essential to their pro- 
gress, and founded schools and colleges as soon a: 
they gained a foothold in the country. Schools 
were multiplied; colleges were established in Mas 
sachusetts, Connecticat, and New Jersey. ‘The 
fame of Harvard, Yale, and Prineeton reached the 
mother country before the Revolution, and found 
many benefactors in the British States. In these 
colleges were reared some of the prominent leaden 


|in the Revolution, and many of the statesmen who 


framed the constitution. Massachusetts was parti 
cularly active in the cause of letters. As early # 
1635 the public latin school was founded in Boston 
and soon after, every town containing one hundred 
families was required to maintain a school, with 4 
teacher competent to fit youth for the University.— 
It is impossible to read the published accounts of 
the provisions made for education in some of the 
States without a feeling of admiration. Not only is 
literary advancement secured, but in connection with 
it, means for the moral improvement of youth. I! 
is enacted that ‘all teachers be required to impress 
on the minds of the children and youth committed 
to their care and instruction, the principles of piety 
justice and sacred regard to truth, love to thei 
country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobri- 
ety, industry, frugality, chastity, and those other vit- 
tues which are the ornament of human society. 
At the close of some interesting references to ou 
own State, he says, “appeals are constantly made t0 
the public, to suffer no waste of talent or intellect 
to give the luxury of learning to the class doomed 
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to toil, and to counteract the bad influences of the 


jhome of the illiterate emigrant by the attractions of 
}the school.” 





_ Grateful as we are for the great facili- 
ties enjoyed in the prosecution of the cause of edu- 
cation, there are circumstances, which have to some 






























































_Ido not presume to say, 


» most bountifal in a pecuniary point of view. 
_ have heard the desire expressed for discrimination 
> between those who have children and others requir- 
‘— ing education, and those who have neither. 
) from the same lips, the remark, that while for the 
> education of the poor and the destitute, they should 
| have no reluctance to contribute, — 

d 


_ tors, Teachers and Parents. 


\ degree, a disturbing and impeding influence on the 
system of common schools in this and some other 


communities. That the present system is faultless 
bat that it has advantages 


which far outweigh acknowledged disadvantages may 


‘safely be affirmed, and if fully and fairly carried out, 
\ the good to be secured to all classes of society, must 


be incalculable. 

The education of the people is essential to the 
peace, and dignity, and prosperity of avy nation, and 
especially to a republic such as ours. 

That the pecuniary burden of supporting common 


{ schools, if burden it may be called, will fall to some 
\ extent unequally on the inhabitants of a community, 


cannot be altogether avoided. This inequality, 
however, is sanctioned by Providence, those heavily 
taxed being those to whom Providence has been 
We 


And 


object to 
those who are able to edueate their children, avail- 
ing themselves of the common school, and thus draw- 
ing upon others for means by which such an institu- 
tion is maintained, It is not necessary to reason 
against such an objection: it bears with it its own 
refutation, and meets with the merited disapproba- 
tion of every generous, well-disciplined mind and 
heart. 

The responsibility associated with common schools 
rests chiefly with three classes of persons—Direc- 
The first are appointed 
to select teachers—to decide concerning the books to 
be nsed—and to visit the various schools during the 
period they areinsession. Their duties, if pot oner- 
ous, are important. Faithful and impartial discharge 
of them, frequently exposes to ill-will and obliqauy— 
especially of those applicants who are unsuccessful— 
and it demands virtue ani firmness to act decidedly 
and impartially. In the election of directors, poli- 
tics should have no place or influence, and regard 
should be had to their fitness for such an office.— 
It is ludicrous to read the names of those who are, 
sometimes, proposed and chosen. Utterly illiterate 
themselves, they are necessarily disqualified for the 
daty assigned. The selection of teachers is a matter 
on which the success of schools, mainly, depends,— 
Frequently have we known it to be the case, that 
the needy circumstances of an applicant, has been 
the ground on which he has been chosen. This is 
grossly misapplied charity—faithlessness to the trust 
imposed—and flagrant injustice to the children sent 
for tuition. The best scholarship in those branches 
to be taught, should be sought after, and hence a 
rigid examination should be previously instituted by 
competent persons. ‘The general character and dis- 
positions of those who apply should be known and 
certified. To have an irritable temper—to have 
very limited knowledge of human nature—to be im- 
petuous and impatient—and to have a doubttul mo- 
ral reputation, are circumstances which should re- 
ceive careful consideration in coming to a conclusion 
respecting fitness in an applicant, professing to bea 
teacher of youth. Let me add as a disqualifying ha- 
bit, (which there is reason to fear would make a 








No- 
thing can be more filthy and more disgusting than 
the practice so common among youth, and even 
mere children, of whiffing the smoke of a cigar, and 


wide sweep,) the use of tobacco in any form. 


squirting the juice of tobacco. And can fault con- 
sistently be found with them, when at home and in 
the school, the example is presented by parent and 
teacher ? 

Next in importance to that of selecting teachers, 
is the duty of directors, regularly, to visit the schools. 
To hold the office of a director, and scarcely, during 
the term of office to cross the threshold of the differ- 
ent school] rooms, is to trifle with an important trust 
and to deprive the teachers of that sympathy and 
aid which are strong incentives to the discharge of 
their toilsome and exhausting functions. A compe- 
tent and faithful teacher will heartily welcome the 
director, and be solicitous that he should test his fi- 
delity by inquiring into the progress of the pupils. 

To school direetors, we believe, belongs the duty 
of selecting books. ‘This requires judgment and re- 
— English scholarship. The very frequent 
changes of books, is a vast grievance to parents, and 
no small unnecessary addition to expense. ‘There is 
reason to suspect that it is to the profit of mere 
book-making and book-selling, more than to the ben- 
efit of the schools. That adaptedress in the books 
used to the proper objects designed is necessary, will 
not be disputed, and that there have been, and may 
still be, improvements in this respect, is admitted.— 
But surely the constant changes which are made 
are unnecessary and unwise ;—probably, they pro- 
ceed from the capricious views of some whose pro- 
vince it is to decide. That attention and care are re- 
quisite in the selection of books, is very apparent. 
By them, the minds of the young are opened and 
enlarged by new ideas ; their curiosity is both awa- 
kened and gratified ; their understanding and memo- 
ry are strengthened by exercise on the ideas which 
are presented ; and knowledge is taught and impress- 
ed upon their hearts, which though seemingly sim- 
ple, is more important to their happiness than all 
the discoveries of science. School books are fre- 
quently their earliest property, and when they meet 
the eye of the pupil, in after life, they excite a deep 
and peculiar interest. The character and influence 
of the books selected are of vast importance. They 
may be corrupting or they may be frivolous ; ideas 
may be presented which are just and innocent, and 
yet do not deserve to occupy a great degree of time 
and attention. They may also be of a character, 
from which parents would not wish the taste and 
bias of children to take their rise. The subjects 
they contain should not only be important, but suit- 
ed to the years of the scholars, such as they can un- 
derstand and feel, and which it may be of advantage 
to reduceto practice. ‘They should also be various, 
The grave and the cheerful—tbe gay and the solemn 
—the pathetic and the hamorous, may all, in their 
own place, be employed to forward the great objects 
of education.” When on this point it may be ex- 
pected that I should refer to the Seriptures as a 
school book. ‘That they should be in every school, 
not for use like other books, but in the hands of the 
teacher, whose duty it should be made to open and 
close the school by reading a portion of them, in 
the hearing of all, is the view we have long enter- 
tained. There are other books to which we have 
not time to advert, and which, to some extent, are 
scientific. With regard to them, the improveme:t 
of the present day, compared with the time of my 
own school days, is great indeed. It is to be fearec, 
however, that in respect to books, used simply as in- 
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struments in teaching to read, the improvement has grade of society, and to secure the respect of all 


been less marked and decided. classes in the community. To him, more than to 
Let me now address a few remarks to those who any other, is committed the moulding of those who 
are employed as teachers. are to give character and tone to society and the 


The success of all means, it*is obvious, must world, and while this is undeniable, there is yet no 
greatly depend on the qualifications and character class of men who receive more inadequate compen. 
of the person by whom they are employed. Besides sation. It is bad economy to accept the lowest bid- 
possessing acompetent acquaintance with those arts ders as school masters, and it is gross injustice to 
which he directly ptofesses to teach, the teacher of subjeet them to the most irksome of all toils, for the 
the young, in order to accomplish the important ob-' most paltry pecuniary consideration, 
jects of his trust, and to assist in rearing an intelli-, The last class of persons mentioned as interested 
gent and virtuous youth, should himself be intelli- more immediately in this matter, are parents. That 
gent, moral and religious; fond of that knowledge they have a deep interest in the common schools of 
which he communicates to his scholars, and teaches the land, is self-evident. Their children,so dear to 
them to value; acquainted with the different char- them, are committed to the care and instruction of 
acters of children, and capable of accommodating thuse to, and of, whom we have just been speaking. 
himself to their various dispositions, capabilities and The mighty influence which parents have in promo- 
geuius. All the words and actions of a teacher are ting, or impeding the progress of their sons and 
regarded with keen attention, and make a deep im-, daughters in schools of learning, all know. It has 
pression. Where is he who has reached manhood, often been remarked, and justly too, that more diffi- 
or old age who does not remember the attitudes— culty to a teacher proceeds in many instances from 
the voice—and many of the sayings of his teachers the parent than the child. There is a disposition 
in early in life? They are never erased from the on the part of parents to encroach upon the prero- 
memory. Their excellencies, even their eccentrici- gative of the teacher. ‘To dictate to him in matters 
ties, are the subject of interesting and amusing con- with which he should be supposed to be acquainted 
versation between school-mates, when they meet, af- —and especially, to interfere with his discipline of 

ter many years of separation. It is thus that the the school. Sometimes with much feeling, and little 
example and conversation of a good man, as a teach- judgment, they condemn the infliction of chastise- 
er of youth, produce the most important effects on ment; and seem to think that all order and subor- 
the minds of his pupils. But besides the effects of | dination, should be sacrificed to their foolish whims, 
example, the teacher ought to sait his conduct and or to the lawless and unsubdued humor of the child. 
intercourse with his pupils, to the promotion of their ‘That teachers have acted culpably in administering 
improvement, He will, for example, pay attention punishment, we know. This, however, is rare.— 
to his own manners, so that they will be beneficial Leaving this point,we earnestly ask parents to second 
to the children who surround him. Everything the teacher in his arduous efforts, by seeing that 
coarse and vulgar, he will avoid himself, and sternly their children, at home, carefully prepare-for the ap- 
d:scountenance in them, He will seek for occasions propriate exercises of the school. There is an error 
to communicate to them good counsel and profitable here, on the part of both parents and teachers. I 
lessons, and, by his tender winning address, secure allude to the fact that the children are allowed to 
their affectionate esteem. In the mode of teaching leave their books behind them in school, and conse- 
the simplest rudiments of his art, a discerning teach- quently, to study their exercises during school hours 
e: will perceive many opportunities for cultivating only. Parents ought to know the exercises of every 
the understanding of his pupils—exercising their day: to insist upon their children attending to them 
judgment—quickening their conceptions—accustom- under the domestic roof, they themselves, for the 
ing them to weigh, to distinguish and arrange—and time being, occupying the place of their teachers.— 
of leading them to habits of attention, reflection and This has a tendency to impress the mind of the child 
application. There is an adaptation of instruction, | with the importance of the education he is receiving, 
discipline and general conduct to the talents and and that in his progress his parents really take an 
dispositions of individual-, which is of the utmost interest. Combined with this home supervision, 
importance, and should be kept continually in the should be the habit of exciting in the youthful mind 
mind of the teacher. Great variety of capacity ex-| submission to the teacher and the regulations which 
ists among the young, and the mode of instruction, | he has instituted. In tbe great majority of instances 
must be either varied or accommodated to suit this in which disregard to his authority is evinced, and 
diversity. The attentive and the idle; the tiuid lawlessness so persisted in, as to render the expul- 
and the resolute; the mild and the stubborn, must! sion of a pupil necessary, the subsequent life of that 
not receive the same treatment. They require a pupil is in keeping with early manifestations, and 
different kind of incitement and exercise; and an ad- | often at war with order and wholesome restraint.— 
ministration of the discipline of reward and punish- He becomes the source of unhappiness to himself, 
ment, praise or blame, varied both in the measure and is the occasion of deep regret, and even shame 
and mode of its application. This accommodation | to his parents and others related to him. Home and 
of management to the various dispositions of child. | the school, not only are the nurseries of learning and 
ren, is necessary to the improvement of their gene- | intelligence, but the places where the moral disposi- 
ral habits, and their preparation for future life—/|tions are first to be trained, and cultivated; and in 
These remarks, though few, imply, that our estima-| order to success it is essential that both parents and 
tion of the office of a teacher of youth is high. That | teachers unite and co-operate. We have not space 
to perform the duties devolving upon him, both mo- | for the illustration of this department of our subject 
ral and intellectual superiority is required ; and that | which it deserves, and would close by recommend- 
his owu attainments in learning, should be, to say | ing to the different classes addressed, a careful con- 
the least, decidedly respectable. There is no pro-|sideration of their appropriate duties, in order that 
fession more honorable and useful than tht of a/the system of common schools may be made as effi- 
teacher; and yet it is melancholy to know, that few|cient as its originators d.ubtless intended, and as 
professions are more lightly esteemed. ‘The desig-|every friend and well-wisher of his kindred and coun- 
hation, Teacher, ought to be a passport into any try may desire. 
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LECTURE, 
Delivered before the York County Teachers’ Association, 
January 1, 1857, by Rev. C. J. Hurcuiys. 


It is with no little gratification that I speak to 
you to-night, fellow-teachers. I say fellow-teachers, 
for the speaker as well as those whom he addresses, 
is a teacher, Our fields may be somewhat differ- 
ent. The truths we deal in are not the same in all 
respects, Yet the object of each is to impart truth, 
to culture the understanding, to make men wiser 
and better. We have a high object, one that is well 
worth living for, The teacher's avocation is one of 
the noblest. It brings him in contact with the grand 
traths of physical and moral science. These are 
daily his companions. But more than this, he is 
engaged inshaping the immortal mind. While the 
mechanie works in wood and in iron and brass, which 
cannot endure, he moulds the mind which must last 
forever. He has committed to his keeping the 
training of those who will live after he is in the 
grave, and who will bear the impress he makes upon 
them while their being endures, The world does 
not sufficiently value the vocation of a teacher. It 
passes him by witha cool deference and little show 
of regard, not thinking that-to him may be attribu- 
ted the success and greatness of many of those who 
stand high in the world’s favor. There is scarcely a 
schoolboy who has not read of Alexander the Great 
—the mighty chieftain who conquered the world 
and then wept because he had no more worlds to 
conquer; but how many know of his teacher, the 
distinguished Grecian, who, under God, made Alex- 
ander what he was? Could we look into the hidden 
operations of those early influences, how the teacher 
shaped and moulded the intellect of the young Ma- 
cedonian—cou!d we properly estimate the forces that 
from this source entered in as component parts of 
his character, we might say that it was only the 
teacher reproduced in another form, that Aristotle 
lived in Alexander; not as a great metapbysician, 
but in the form of a great warrior. If the old 
theory of the transmigration of souls is an idle 
dream, the theory of the transmigration of noble in- 
fluetices and great purposes is not. Thomas Arnold, 
the head teacher at Rugby, a few years ago, now in 
his grave, exerts, though he is dead, a more power- 
fal influence, probably than any other man in Great 
Britain. A large number of the best men in Eng- 
land were his pupils, and though he never was prime 
minister or sat in the commons, he yet has done 
more towards shaping the destinies of England 
within the few past years, than the Queen herself. 
How emphatically it may be said of him, “though 
he is dead yet he speaketh,” and speaks in such 
tones that all the mations will yet hear him. 

Teachers having such influences in their hands, 
also have laid upon them corresponding responsibil- 
ities. They need to be fally awake to the magnitude 
of the interests committed to them. It is no mere 
child’s play. It is no matter of trifling indifference, 
which they may slur over and leave halfdone. They 
are engaged in the discharge of duties that may well 
tax every mental energy. They hold one of the 
most important positions in society. In this coun- 
try especially, where the people are their own rulers, 
do they occupy a responsible place. They most em- 
phatically make the rulers of the country. If, then, 


they are duly impressed with a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities, if they exert themselves to the ut- 
most to train the youth to proper habits, and excite 
within them manly purposes, we have high hopes for 
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the future of our country. 
mark of the old Jesuit, who manifested the discern- 
ment which is commonly attributed to that abused 
class as much in saying it, as of any thing recorded 
of them, “ Let me train the mothers and I have no 


You remember the re- 


fears as to what the children will become.” So let 
teachers be properly trained, with proper sentiments, 
with high moral purposes, and there will be no fear 
as to what sort of American citizens they will make. 

With a view to aid teachers so far as JI can, let 
me call your attention for a few moments to these 
two questions: What is it to Educate ? and How to 
Educate ? 

Our answer to the question, What is it to Edu- 
cate? might be, to fill the mind with useful knowledge. 
This seems to be the great idea with most. Obtain 
as wide a knowledge as possible of subjects in gen- 
eral. Know not only the common branches, but 
also the higher studies. Store the mind with faets— 
facts about Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar. the 
higher Mathematics, Physical Science, and if possi- 
ble, the dead languages, Latir and Greek. his class 
of persons will be very urgent ir recommending to 
their pupils to devote all their leisure time to read- 
ing. You will find their tables covered with histo- 
ries, and travels, and books that teach of art, of en- 
gineering, and perhaps a mixture of lighter literature, 
Mrom the adventures of that wondrous knight, Don 
Quixotte, or the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 
down to the latest periodical which, with its wild 
fantastic picture upon the cover, will remind you of 
some painful dream of childhood. They will know 
something about the old Grecian philosophers 
and the distinguished men of Rome. They have 
read Platarch’s lives, Homer and Plato, Cesar and 
Cicero, Gibbons’ Decline and Fall, Walter Scott’s 
novels, and more than probable, particularly if sen- 
timental young people, “The Sorrows of Werter.” 
They will remind you of the boy who used to declaim 
from the Columbian Orator, who knew more about 
the titles of books than of the books themselves,— 
and their heads, if not like the library which Curtis 
describes in his Potiphar Papers, that was composed 
of a collection of book covers, without any books in 
them, will remind you, as some one has said, of an 
old garret, where every sort of trumpery as well 
sometimes as valuable articles, is stowed away. 


This is not the true idea of educating. It is not 
simply to store the mind with knowledge. If it is, 


a man had better do nothing else than become an 
intellectual gormandizer. Let bim cram his head 
with books. Let every day be given to this exer- 
cise. Let the boy at school be urged to get through 
with his elementary branches as soon as he can,— 
run through them as many a poor fellow has run 
the gauntlet, with the master on the one side and 
the home influences on the other, driving him with 
many a sharp reminder of the wisdom of the ancient 
king who recommended something stronger than the 
modern application of “moral suasion.” And then, 
let there be a smattering of Latin and a smattering 
of Greek. And, as an accomplishment, one or two 
modern languages, of course French must be in- 
cluded. Let there also be enough understood in re- 
ference to chemistry to tell the composition of air 
and water. Let him talk learnedly about tribolite, 
zoophite, and oolite, granite, mica and hornblende. 
Do not forget a little mental philosophy and politi- 
cal economy and natural theology. Let him travel 
a year or two and you have a learned man. He has 
been through the academy and college—he has stu- 
died all sorts of things, looked into.all sorts of books, 
and there he stands before you, done up to order, 
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like a package of goods that a careless clerk has|braches of mathematics, There is almost no use for 

thrown together, and labelled for its destination.—jany of these in the ordinary occupations of life.— 

‘Take your man of knowledge and see how much he| You do not calculate your income by an algebraic 

knows. Take even the branch of knowledge that/solution, Conic sections do not aid a man in keep- 

he follows as a profession, and you will find out that|ing his accounts. You do not demonstrate any track 
he has scarcely one well-defined idea in his head.—|in life with the aid of a proposition in Euclid. The 

He knows everything, and yet knows nothing. This| principles of astronomy do not help business trans- 

thing of simply getting knowledge is not the true actions; although men would often be the gainers 

idea of an education. Nor is it merely to fit a pupil| were they to look heavenwards for guidance. It is 
for the practical duties of life. That is not alone | not for their practical use these branches are stu- 
the idea of an education. It may have much to do} died, in the large majority of instances. Indeed, if 
with the object, but that is not all. To meet these,|there was nothing more than the mere routine of 
it is only necessary to understand the three R’s, as| business consulted, the amount of study at school 
somebody has called them—* Reading, Riting and | would be exceedingly limited. But it is because 
Rithmetic.” Grammar is not absolutely requisite. | the ebject sought is mental training, that all these 
Nor are the sciences, any one of them. If a man/and many other branches are pursued. Itis to train 
can keep an account, tell how much his corp and| the mind, that the boy goes to school for so many 
potatoes would bring at a specified sum per bushel, | years and endures the toils of college life. It is 
read a note, and tell whether it is for five dollars or|that he may learn how to use the faculties which 
five hundred dollars, that may be all which, in the! God has given him. 
ordinary concerns of life, isdemanded. And so much | That this is the great purpose of an education, 
as this, there are very few who would not be desirous | will be seen further, when we take into the account 
of affording to the youth of ourland. It is reported, | the fact, that the differences between men are not so 
with what accuracy I know rot, that there are per-| much in natural talent, as in ability to use the facul- 
sons in our vicinity who are violently opposed to|ties they have. What is it that makesone man more 
their children obtaining even this slender amount of | effective than another in the ordinary routine of life? 
knowledge. The argument they employ is, that/It is because one map learns to think and the other 
their children can get along as well as they did, and |does not. Thinking makes a man. The power to 
they never learned the art of reading. To which is|hold the mind for hours to the investigation of a 
added the fact that some who have acquired a know- single subjec:, to unravel all its mysteries, to hold 
ledge of the ordinary branches of an education have|on upon it, to turn it over and over, to analyze it 
become bad men, which fact has been attributed |into the elements of which it is combined, to divide 
solely to their aiithmetic and grammar, and not to|and subdivide until you have reached the ultimate 
the unfortunate training to which they have been | principle, that is what gives a man power, It is not 
subjected at home or the wickedness of their own | denied that there are differences among men in nat- 
hearts. jural ability. There is, no doubt, a diversity of ta- 
The argument is like another that has been used ‘lents conferred upon men. We see men occasion- 
ia this community against the erection of commo-|ally of the immense grasp and reach of a Webster— 
dious and beautiful school houses for our children, | men of mighty intellect—giants for strength. But 
viz: that the fathers were educated in what was lit-|after leaving out a few of this class, the remainder 
tle better than log huts, and the children are no bet- jare very nearly on a level. Webster expressed his 
ter than their fathers and mothers. The same argu- | opinion much to the same effect. He did not regard 
ment would be equally opposed to the erection of | the differences among men in natural ability as great 
the large and comfortable brick edifices that line our|as the differences which acquirement occasioned.— 
streets; because our fathers, when they came here, | Every one who has been a teacher of youth has not 
undoubtedly lived in humble cabins, It may be} failed to observe this. How often do we see two 
true, that there are persons in our county who hold | boys, for example, who are as nearly as you can dis- 
such low and narrow views, and are willing to rob | cover, equal in point of talent,—but one is al rays 
their children of one of the greatest means not only |in advance of the other,—and if you have followed 
of happiness, but also of respectability and useful-| them through life, you have discovered that he al- 
ness. But I cannot believe the number to be large. | ways was in advance. 
The majority doubtless wish their children to ac-| What is thereason? The one learns to think and 
quire sufficient knowledge to conduct the common |the other does not. I have in my mind now, the 
affairs of life. cases of two boys whom I knew at the Academy 

But a school teacher's object should not stop with|where my early education was pursued. One of 
this. There is something beyond the mere matter | them acquired a considerable degree of patience in 
of knowing how to write, multiply, divide and sub-|his studies. He was a worker. He would try at a 
tract. problem for hours if it did not unravel itself at the 

We shall best discover what that is by inquiring | first glance. He learned to think, to use his powers, 
the meaning of the word educate. It is derived from | and that man is now filling a responsible position in 
two latin words, ¢ FROM, duco to Leap. The primary |society. ‘he other did not learn that lesson. His 
signification of the word, then, is to lead from, to| mental powers were not carefully trained. He never 
draw out. Applied to the mind, it means to draw/did acquire the habit of patient thought. And 
out the mind, the faculties of the mind; or, in other | though a man of equal or greater ability than the 
words, and this I would state as the primary object | one first mentioned, he never will and never can fill 
of an education, to teach to think. jas high a position. 

There is no better evidence of the truth of this| Said an old instructor of mine who stands in the 
proposition than the fact, that so many of the stu-|front rank of men of our day, “It is thinking that 
dies which are pursued in many of our schools are} makes the man.” There is no lesson which he oft- 
not required in practical life. What use does the |ener impressed upon us. “ You must learn to think,” 
large major.ty of pupils make of philosophy, chem-| was ever upon his Jips. And there is no better il- 
istry and mevtal philosophy? But it is more appa-|lustration of the truth of his sentiment than the man 
rent when we come to algebra and the higher|himself. As the ability to use the mind is the great 
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aim, as in the words of my old preceptor: “ Think- 
ing makes the man,” it should be the great object of 
an education to teach the young to think. The 
teacher should ever keep this in mind. But I would 
add to this—to educate is not only to teach to think, 
but to think accurately. One of the great defects of 
our methods of education is, that pupils are allowed 
to form such habits of loose, indefinite thinking.— 
They do not form accurate ideas about any subject 
which comes under their observation. They know 
something about their studies, and that is all you 
can say. Examine them and they have not one de- 
finite fixed idea which they will be ready to main- 
tain. Ask them a question, they will look at you 
and begin to venture a reply, much asa boy does 
when he is making a trial of suspicious ice, He 
puts out one foot and stamps hard, if there is no 
crack, he ventures one step further, and sometimes 
he will get hold of another boy’s hand, and then he 
ean venture more securely. Just so half the child- 
ren in many sehools, yes, nearly a!l of them, will put 
ont a feeler in answer to your questions to see if 
they are going right, and sometimes will get hold of 
their neighbor’s hand, get him to tell them and then 
they will come out plumply with what they have to 
say. But they do not know whether they are right 
or not. And they never know whether they are 
right about anything. They ge through the Acad- 
emy in this halting, limping way, in College it is 
the same thing, and if their bad habits in this re- 
spect are not broken up there, they go through life 
like a lame horse, always putting one foot on the 
ground very softly. Nothing cripples a man more 
than such wretched habits as these. He is never 
sure of anything. He never becomes the possessor 
of any information that he can use with any certain- 
ty, because his habit of careless attention rendered 
it doubtful whether he heard right, or read right.— 
He thinks so, he believes so. Every thing is misty 
to him. He has enclosed his mind in a constant 
fog, that utterly precludes the possibility of clear 
vision. Like a ship surrounded by mists, he must 
ever be at anchor. He can make but very little 
progress, for he must be ever learning over what he 
has learned before. Oh, the misery of such mental 


training. A pupil has little ambition to work under 


such a regimen. He cannot discover that he is mak- 
ing any substantial advancement. 


mak'ng any substantial acquirements. 


There can be no doubt that many of the failures 
Men never 
learn to think definitely, and so when they commence 
life they commit errors and wretched mistakes which 
utterly discourage them from any further attempis, 
They may have good abilities and an earnest desire 
to do something in the world, but their conscious 


in life are to be attributed to this cause. 


weakness defeats any successful endeavors, 


But in addition to this injury to a man’s working 
powers, there is also the consideration that a man’s 
This fact is not 
sufficiently taken into the account by those who train 
t is a positive injury to the conscience, 
when such habits are allowed to be formed. A boy 
knows that he ought to learn to think accurately — 
He knows that he should not leave the subject he is 
yale without acquiring definite views upon it. 

ometimes he does not discover what the difficulty 
is. He knows there is something wrong, that he has 
not made any substantial progress, and \et he can 
hardly tell what itis. But his unfortunate habits 
will be, as a general rule, disclosed to him, to show 


moral nature suffers by this defect. 


youth. 


He is pained as 
he thinks how little he really knows, and then he has 
got such habits upon him that he is prevented from 


him one cause of his failures, and he cannot escape 
the conviction that he is doing a great wrong to him- 
self. And so the repetitions of these miserable, 
half-way sort of efforts will destroy the nicety of his 
moral perceptions. How often a boy that has been 
carefully trained at home, commences his first de- 
partures from rectitude under the influence of such 
training we know not. But there cannot be a parti- 
cie of doubt, many achild’s morals have been slowly 
undermined by this wretched false way of learning. 
I have an additional consideration to offer in an- 
swer to the question. What is it to educate? Itis 
to teach to think about right things. This embraces a 
wide field of discussion, but under this topic I shall 
offer only a few remarks. 

It may be denied that children shoald be trained 
religiously in our schools. Yet I see not why there 
may not be suggested to them the obligations that 
all men alike are under to God, the Great Father. 
I would not advocate the introduction of any cate- 
ehism or confession of faith into our schools, that 
the children may be presented with proper topics of 
thought. But I do not see that there is any good 
reason for excluding the teachings of our Saviour. 
Every child would be benefitted, from reading those 
sublime and beautiful utterances, which are so sim- 
ple that as soon as read, they can be understood.— 
It is well, to let the great truths of God and respon- 
sibility enter their thoughts and exert a moulding 
influence. While they are studying their arithmetic, 
let them learn early to calculate the shortness of 
human life, and the great value of the friendship of 
God, 

But if any one objects to this, and I think ro one 
will in this community, yet there can be no objection 
to teaching youth the great principles of morality, 
which underlie every upright character. If a pupil 
fails here, it is the worst failure he could make. An 
immoral young person is a scourge to the communi- 
se A pupil, then, that is not trained properly in 
this respect is not correctly educated. It has been 
left or incited to improper objects of thought. 

But such results might be averted by careful fore- 

thought. A child may be strengthened in good pur- 
poses, it may be defended against wrong, if directed 
to employ the mind upon those topics that will make 
it wiser and better. ‘The moral part needs such cul- 
ture. It is absurd to say that a teacher may train 
the intellect, and pay no attention to the formation 
of a correct character. Success often depends more 
upon a proper culture in this, than in any other re- 
spect. ’ 
And so let manliness and a true independence of 
character be cultured. It is not meant to encourage 
the spirit of “ Young America.” But, an avoidance 
of this spirit of abasement in the presence of power 
and pelf, which is too common among us. 

But there is not time to pursne this topic. Let 
me quote, in closing this part of the discussion, the 
words of a writer, whose position is second to no 
other in the country. In writing to a parent in re- 
ference to the education of his son, he says, “The 
first of all things is to train up your son for God.— 
The next is an auxiliary moral education, including 
the encouragement and establishment of those sen- 
timents, which make the perfect gentleman, in the 
highest sense of the word, and which counteract 
that enormous respect for outward worldly things, 
which is such a besetting sin of our country. If a 


lad can be made to abhor all falsehood, duplicity and 
policy, and to respect men not because of their 
wealth or political success, but mainly for their 
worth, I consider these the two main hinges on 
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which character turns, and the most necessary aux-| of the first requisites of a teacher, an ability to draw 
iliaries to religious truth, and then if he can have/ out the minds of his pupils. It is very much more 
a manly standard—that no one can be a man with-|important than a general knowledge of different 
out labor, self-restraint and perseverance,—this will| branches. Give me the instructor who has the tact 
greatly favor his success in life. At present all the| to draw out a class, to get at their knowledge and 
moral training of life in our country by mercantile; you may have the man of learning, even though he 
speculation, political parties, and even to some ex-| may have as many. languages at his fingers’ ends as 
tent by ecclesiastical, is against the development of | the learned blacksmith, who has not this tact. It 
true and honorable character. Barnum is the model| is not the man, always, who knows the most who 
for “Young Americans,” who are not bold enough} makes the best teacher. It is he, who sets the 
to filibuster.” | minds of his pupils to work, and habituates them to 
But I hasten to offer a few words in answer to the) telling all they know, and what they do not know, 
question, How Educate? If the first question had| encouraging them to find out for themselves. If at 
been correctly answered, viz: that it is to teach to| a recitation, to get his class excited upon the topic 
think accurately and about right things; obviously| under exainination, and if possible eliciting from 
in answer to the second question, a proper remark)| some one in the class, what may not be known at 
would be, Require a lesson to be thoroughly learned.— | first. If you teach a pupil tothink you must in some 
See that the pupil knowsall about it. It is here the} way set the mind to work. 
fault, before adverted to, takes its rise. If a pupil} Excite a wholesome emulation in your school.— 
does not obtain a thorough acquaintance with a les | Nothing will operate more effectually upon the 
son, there is no accurate thinking done. When it} minds of many pupils than a proper desire to excel. 
leaves the recitation bench, there is discovered a/ It will stir up the indifferent, it will arouse the slug- 
shadowy outline of a little arithmetic, or a little} gish, it will excite the studious pupil to redoubled 
grammar, ora little latin. And so, day after day,| exertions. A school without some such stimulant, 
the process goes on until at the end, the head is fill-| is like a dyspeptic body—dull, inactive and unheal- 
ed with nothing else but shadowy outlines. Nor is|thy. It is positively painful to go into such a'school, 
the objection that the pupil will be offended, if you | where there is little or no desire tostand first, where 
show your determination to enforce obedience to} pupils go to sleep over their books, where the stu- 
your command, a tenable one. In no way can you) dies are the last thing talked about when the hour 
more surely obtain the good will of a pupil than by) of recreation comes. Youfeel as you do when look- 
showing that you are so much interested in its wel-| ing upon a man who has made himself sick by inac- 
fare as not to allow it to do athing poorly. Its mo-/| tion and laziness, You would like to stir him up. 
ral sense, its judgment will approve the step. And| You would like to start him running for half an hour 


if they do not thank you now, they will one day.— and make him shake up his dull powers. So some 
‘Think for a moment which one of your teachers you| schools need to be set running. They need shaking 
remember with the liveliest feelings of gratitude.—|up. The pupils need to be started with some feel- 


The easy, negligent instructor, who seemed to care| ing of a noble ambition. They need the excitement 
little whether you had your lesson or not, or the one| of a healthy stimulant. This depends almost en- 
who absolutely required your fidelity to his rules.—/tirely upon the teacher. If interests and life are 
The latter you will never cease to remember, while| manifested in his words and acts, the pupils will 
the obligations you are under to him you recognise | catch the contagion. 

as more and more weighty every day, but the other) But I will detain you only to make one more re- 
you regret that you ever came under the influence! mari, Create such a standard among your pupils 
of ove who gave you such wretched instruction.—| that they will be ashamed to appear before you with 
Pupils will love that teacher most, who deals with/ a poor lesson. It is a disgrace for a class to come 
them most thoroughly. If I wanted to be a really|to @ recitation, as many do, with searcely a single 
popular school teacher, 1 would positively require| answer properly prepared. It certainly fills a spec- 
accurate recitations, Atthe same time I would ap-| tator with no feeling of admiration when there seems 
peal to the moral sense of the youth committed to} to be an utter ignorance of the lesson required, It 
me in favor of my plan. There are few children who| depends entirely upon the teacher whether the pu- 
would not appreciate such fidelity, and those who} pj) shall feel it to be thus disgraceful. By proper 
would not appreciate it, are too dull ever to under-| training, nearly every scholar may be led to earnest 
stand anything. You can afford to lose their good} and faithful preparation for each recitation, 

will. 

But leaving the children out of sight for a moment, 
there is the consciousness that every teacher has, 
who will be thus faithful, that he is doing his duty, 
which is of more value than any praise from withoat. 
Let your own conscience praise you, whether vou 
get the approbation of any one else or not. Both 
teacher and pupils will be better friends to them- 
selves and one another if the latter are required to 
be thorough. 

Draw out all the pupil knows upon the subject of re- 
citation. This cannot be done by aiding its memo- 
ry, that is, by telling them the answers to the seve- 
ral questions. That is of no assistance at all in the 
work of learning it to think. Indeed, you will de- 
feat the very end which should be sought. Let them “In brief, acquit thee bravely: play the man. 
think for themselves. If they cannot answer at once, | roee aes ly ge gar as they come, but go. 
by several questions that will lead them on step by} Moke ae eb oft "th fide, life’s poor span— 

Mite ; , . > 0 g in thy woe. 
step, draw out what they know. This is one of the If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
most difficult tasks of a teacher. Indeed it is one! If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains.” 


Tbus I have endeavored ir. a plain, practical way, 
to set before you a few thoughts upon the questions 
proposed for consideration, There are other topics 
of great moment connected with this subject which 
it would have been profitable to discuss. One that 
has excited my own mind of late is, how to create a 
deeper interest on the subject of education in our 
county. But ihis Association is giving a practical 
answer to the question. It rests upon the teachers 
moreover to a large degree whether this interest shall 
increase. I trust we all feel our responsibilities in 
this respect. In closing, allow me, fellow-teachers, 
to exhort you to fidelity in the discharge of your 
duties. Inthe words of George Herbert : 
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